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ELcclestastical Affairs. 


ETHICS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


No. IX. 
RESPECTABILITY. 


FASHIONABLE dess! what art thou, that, in 
this boasted age of common sense, drawest to thine 
altars such crowds of votaries? Cruel Juggernaut 
of the moral world! what tokens of divinity show- 
thou, that the grave as well as the gay should 

around thy car, and in frantic devotion fling 
themselves beneath its wheels, as though too happy 
to have all manhood and truthfulness crushed out 
of them? Thou art but a phantom conjured up by 
worldly imagination, and the homage paid thee b 
thy worshipers is, by a pleasant fiction, paid throug 
thee to themselves. ‘Lhou airy creature of conven- 
tionalism, in reason’s name, why buildest thou thy 
gorgeous throne within the very courts of the tem- 
ple of truth, to entice the hypocrite, to pervert the 
simple, and to detain so long in thy presence even 
the honest-hearted who go up thifher, that they for- 

t the pious errand upon which they set out? 

e power of that spell by which thou holdest all 
classes enchained to thee—what is it but the natu- 
ral earnestness of self-importance? And all the 
anticsand postures which men practise at thy shrine 
are but the expedients reso to by sheer love of 
approbation, to appropriate to their own honour as 
large a share as possible of the respect offered to 
thyself. They who thee with so fair a 
show of reverence, are less intent om what to give 
thee than upon what to get from thee. The vows 
they breathe forth at thy feet, are but the aspira- 
tions of a spoiled nature after human applause. 
They crown themselves with the chaplets which a 
senseless idolatry places upon thine altars, and in 
serving themselves fancy that they serve thee. 
Fashionable goddess! how long will it be before 
thy fane is cast down, and thyself catalogued with 
* worth 3 g only to be laughed at 

Respectability, however, is a real thing—but the 
reality is anything rather than a popular idol. It 
is a sober, unpretending, matter-of-fact sort of 
character, more often met with than revered. It 
goes about the world dressed in plain clothes, and 
seldom excites the smallestsensation. The humble 
shoemaker who understands his business well, and 
in all his dealings answers to his profession, is the 

ble shoemaker—the prosperous gentleman 
of the same trade, who has his country villa, 
drinks claret, drives his phaeton, and aspires to 
edge himself into the circle of aristocracy next 
above his own, is the pretender to respectability. 
The one is a sincerity—the other but a pretence. 
This fills but a narrow sphere, but it is his own— 
that, discontented with his own 8 strives to 
reach another which he cannot fill. Everything 
should be measured after its own rule. Congruity 
between the and the thing signified, supposing 
the thing sign to be itself legitimate, constitutes 
the fair and only claim upon true respect. States- 
men are respectable in on to the merits of 
their — eye and not the — of oe 

uipage. The respectability of farmers is 

judged of not by the namber of silver forks which 
they possess, but by their industry and skill in the 


cultivation of the earth. And respectable noncon- 


formity is that nonconformity which is evermore 
itself—conscientious, consistent, thorough—not 
that which clings to the coat-lappets of worldly 
greatness, and affects to be regarded as hand and 
glove with aristocracy. 


There are some combinations the grotesque un- 
fitness of which strikes every observer. erubs, 
with baby faces and outspread wings, seldom sug- 

t a spiritual idea, albeit they are represented as 
ying about in the clouds, with neither limbs nor 
For our own parts, we have never yet been 
able, often as we have placed our imagination at 
the service of charity, to make anything respecta- 
ble out of centaursor mermaids. Treacle is good 
in its way—and so are oysters—but treacled oysters 
do not commend themselves to our taste. Mounted 
dragoons — themselves with parasols would 
be generally reckoned a strange sight. Women 
are not esteemed for being gifted to sing bass—nor 
do we prize a horse for being able to dance a horn- 
pipe. In all these instances there is an incongruity, 
which, whilst it may tickle laughter, or excite 
wonder, forbids respect. 

And yet some of the alliances which noncon- 
formity courts in the present day, under the pre- 
tence of enhancing its respectability, are to the 
full as ridiculous. “Ateelf the offspring of the soul’s 
attachment to truth—a spiritual thing—a thing 
which in its very birth discovers an antagonism 
of nature to the outer world—a thing which can 
only find meet companionship with reason, con- 
science, and religion—what has it to do with the 
gewgaws and frivolities of life? What honour 
can the patronage of wealth confer upon it, or 
wherein consists the gain which it derives from 
the condescension towards it of the great? When 
we see the anxiety of its professors to be presented 
at court—how usually, when assembled to pro- 
mote its interests, they seek the presidence of some 
titled enemy to its claims—how all their measures 
are squ to meet the prejudices of those who 
move in the upper ranks of. society—how fearful 
they are of engaging in any enterprise on its be- 
half which might expose them to the risk of bein 
reputed vulgar—how, even in their most sacre 

lings, they mimic, in the titles they adopt, the 
garments they wear, the style of their ad , 
and sometimes the very forms of their worship, 
that upon which the world prides itself, and which 
it identifies with respectability—the idea which fills 
our minds is that of utter incongruity. Why, 
what on earth can conventional gentility add to 
dissent? Fancy the Apollo Belvidere dressed up, 
for ornament sake, in a fashionable coat, knee 
shorts, and black silk stockings—or the statue of 
a repenting Peter crowned with an opera hat! 
Fancy anything the most ill-matched which wit 
could devise, and yet it would be impossible 
to outdo the strange incompatibility of the affected 
connexion to which we have above adverted. 

Look at it once again—look fixedly, narrowly, 
and with every moral sense thoroughly awake. 
Bid the dissenter stand up in your presence, and 

uestion him as to his real position. What is he? 

man boldly asserting for himself the right of 
independent thought and rr 
that right in direct opposition to the authority 
civil government and the custom of society—pub- 
licly avowing that what he is he is for truth’s sake. 
Is not the attitude which he assumes wholly a 
moral one? Is it not a bodying forth of intelli- 
gent conscientiousness? By what rule can he be 
measured but obviously a spiritual one? Is not 
his entire claim upon the respect of others, founded 
a the ae relationship which he sustains 
to the power which possesses sovereign sway over 
his heart ? Must not his respectability, as ; non- 
conformist, depend exclusively upon the complete- 
ness of his nonconfcrming character—his sincerity, 
his truthfulness, his consistency, his zeal? Take 
this ideal of embodied dissent—case him in super- 
fine cloth—tack to his name some honorary prefix 
—give him wealth—surround him with an aris- 
tocratic atmosphere—and do you improve 
this ideal, or render it a whit more ? 
Is not the man in bed and the man out of bed the 
same man—and if deserving of honour at all, no 
2 g of it in the one case than in the 
other 

We are advocates for the respectability of dis- 
sent—but we wish it to bea — aſter 
* kind. — 1 „4 

its respectability must be sought in its own 
character. The reverence which it begets, it will 


t by what it is—not by the circumstances 
which constitute its accidental environment. We 
can only commend the truth exhibiting the 
truth—whatever else we may exhibit in connexion 
with it, with the foolish notion of enhancing its 
claims, can only serve to divert attention from the 
substance to the shadow. Let us be consistent. 
Let us be respectable for our dissent—or else, for 
our worldly station, and our social pretensions. 
If we decide upon the former, let us prove our 

ractical indifference to the latter—if upon the 
ast, let us renounce the first. If we want our 
gold to glitter, we must burnish, not paint it. If 
we would have our nonconformity cted, we 
must rub it up into an unspotted and shining con- 
sistency—not overlay it with conventional frivoli- 
ties. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


A CORRESPONDENT, upon whose integrity and 
veracity we place implicit confidence, has assured 
us that the report of the proceedings of the Con- 

tional Union at Norwich, which a in 

e Patriot, and was copied into our columns last 
week, was remarkable for its entire suppression of 
perhaps the most important business then and 
there under discussion. We will take care in fu- 
ture to provide ourselves with an authentic epitome 
of all which takes place at the meetings of this 
body. It appears, 3 to the statement of 
our friend, that Mr John Angell James, of Bir- 
mingham, read a long paper, setting forth the 
evils of an incompetent and irregular ministry, 
and of the reception given to men of this description 
by churches and tions to whom they were 
not previously well known. As a remedy to the 
mischief which he deprecated, he the 
constitution of a body of three, in one of 
whom to be sTIPENDIARY, whose business it 
should be to keep a constant vigilance upon all 
students going out, upon ministers movable and 
moving, upon churches wanting, or likely to want, 
pastors, &c., and duly to register such facts, 
all matters pertinent to them. The enunciation 
of this scheme was followed by so blank and em- 


felt it prudent to declare that he did not mean to 
press it at that moment, but would introduce it at 
another time. Meanwhile, however, the thing was 
talked over, and Mr Burnett, we are told, said that 


, the chairman announced two subjects for con- 
sideration, and that Mr James’s being, in his drag. 
ment, the more important of the two, he would give 


it precedence. James, thus 292 


olined, aſter some thought, any fresh offer of his own 
n; and, in place of it, a committee to 
appointed to investigate the subject, with a view 


to the production of some measure at the next 


style, opposed the whole project; and concluded 
24 — 22 to this effect—“ If 

u appoint the committee, you will damage the 
— tnd if you carry the original measure, you 
will destroy it.” Eventually it was withdrawn, 
probably to be reproduced in some other shape. 

It is only necessary for us to detail the facts, in 
order to put the body of independents upon their 

e trio proposed by Mr James would 

ve been a ae eae to the three poor-law 
commissioners, and doubtless they would soon have 
had their provisional assistants. Mark now the 
— rr wtleh weld have heen lodges 

wer w wo ve 

——— banda, ‘Student — surveillan 22 
n conte ting another sphere, un - 
ing — having — 
upon them, with « view to the furtherance of some. 
autocratical under-current ends. Why, the th 
would have been a perfect dissenting reform clu 
—and most of the pulpits in the kingdom would 
have been, in a few at the di of a small 
funta of officials. But forew is forearmed. 
ill the independents suffer any such bare-faced 
an encroachment upon their liberties? We shall 
be sorely mistaken in them if they do. 


THE “ ECLECTIC” AND THE “ BRITISH 
QUARTERLY ” REVIEWS. 


Our readers are already aware that in consequence 
held at Manchester, and at the Congre- 


a ar re 
“2 
N é 


Alles, ue, 


eg amd protracted a silence, that Mr James 
e 


whenever proposed he would resist it. Next morn- 


ing. Mr Burnett, in his own characteristic 


| 
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nonconformists, were unanimously adopted and 
published in our columns. Shortly after, a letter 
a in the Patriot calling for an explanation of 
appearance Of the two gets of rival resolutions. 
This was accorded by Dr Price, the editor of the 
Eclectic, who writes us follows . 

The history of the 3 — 1 r . in 
your journal of the 10th 5 is simply this—The 
active measures adopted by Dr Vaughan to prepare the 
way for his Quarterly, rendered it advisable, in the 
judgment of myself and friends, to make some public 
demonstration on behalf of the Eclectic, in order that its 
ecclesiastical principles may be known to be in accord- 
ance with the views of many of our most able and dis- 
tinguished men. A strenuous effort has been made to 
produce a contrary impression. The dissatisfaction 
yA ver in some quarters with the decided tone of the 

ic, has been imputed to the “ largest and most in- 
structed class of dissenters ;" and strong language has, 
22 been employed, to designate the inequity 
folly of the course I have pursued. In reply to 
such representations, I need now only refer to the gen- 
tlemen who did me the honour to take part in the meet- 
of the th. Their names attached to the resolutions, 
of which were unanimously adopted, are the most 
conclusive answer to such statements that even the 
Editor of the Eclectic could desire. 

The circular issued by Dr Va n, and the resolu- 
tions in Manchester and London, fail to supply 
the information to which the dissenting community is 
entitled. The terms employed are general, and convey, 
I am bold to affirm, no adequate notion of his purpose. 
By private communication, in the first place, and after- 
wards by a public ap in the pages of the Eclectic, I 
have respectfully called on him to state, frankly and 

„the ground which he proposes to take. As 
yet, however, no explanation has been given. He has re- 
most politic, it may be as his most 


Signi silence as 

ed, course. 
could, Mr Editor, solve the enigma from Dr Vaughan’s 
correspondence; but, being reluctant to furnish the in- 
formation which ought to come directly from himself, I 
for the present, merely say, that the secret of his 
ect—its immediate ca the recent Anti-state- 
church Conference; in allusion to which, he affirmed 
to myself in April last, that i was the most calamitous 
nonconformuy which had happened for three 


letter from Dr Pye Smith was published at the 
time, — that he was invited by Dr 

attend a meeting in London, to consult 
and means for maturing and launching 


He replied to the following 


— * = I stated my inability to attend 
: therefore, solicited his candid atten- 
reasons for which I could not but disap- 
, and earnestly dissuade him from 
realise it. It red to me evidently 
rival; and, if it could so be, an extin- 
Eclectic Review. Such a design is un- 
ust, and calculated to do extensive injury 
on It is unwise ; 11 ev — =. 
are (deeply to my regret and lamentation, but 
to theit oun dishonour than to that of the church 
under which we have to struggle for 
attainments) not so extensively imbued with 
attainments in the higher departments of li- 
as that two reviews, the same or nearly the 
sentiments and objects, can hope to be sup- 
; their continuance would be rendered precarious, 
fluence obstructed and weakened, and, too pro- 
roduced. Neither are we 
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by the merey of God, to surmount them all; it has 

been e 15 21 of the most 12 
articles, * ism, 0 * 7 isto 

atatistica, 9 — 1 and it 1 4 

such a mode and style, as to keep A hard- 

ust — — 0 — 23 

nes, supporti e best prin- 

ably conducted, and often — * iotew ert 

distinguished merit. These have a claim upon 

r ee British Review , 

a thew work, some the greatest men in 

r to the advancement of the 

same principles as the Eclectic, claims as 

organ of the Free church of Scotland, which are 

tly sufficient fg! myself and others in tak- 

and recommendi ; yet we cannot but be 

ts diminishing the circulation of aay Dany 

onl es a 

ter 


against touching on 
dents and bap- 


jects I still think, and all that I have ever printed in re- 
spect to them, I hope to print again. 

His chief ground of objection to the LEelectic was 
its recent advecacy of the principles of the people's 
charter: 

If this be not confession enough, I know of but one 
oa ession that I can make. Early in 1842, the 

r of the £clectic publicly intimated his intention 
to commit that journal to the cause of the people's char- 
ter. I did my utmost to dissuade him from that course, 
but without effect. Inthe April number of that year, an 
elaborate article appeared on Chartism,”’ in which that 
system is described as one of those good things which 
sometimes get a bad name, and all fear from the action 
of its principles is treated as fitting only to “elderly 
ladies and children. In the January of the — 
year, another extended article on the same subject, 
to the same effect, made its appearance. From that 
time, I felt that the Eclectic ceased to represent the poli- 
tical principles of the British nonconformists. It ceased 
to be the Eclectit, as sustained by the names of Gregory 
and Montgomery, of Hall and Foster. With this change 
in its principles has come, as we are many of us obliged 
to think, a great 3 in its spirit—a change removing 
it still further from affinity with the feeling of the at 
Christian body which it is supposed to represent, Other 
persons may not see this. If some have no wish to dis- 
turb their judgment, we only express our own. Of 
course I do not mean to say that the Eclectic has been 
employed to identify us with the base men who make 
their gain from chartist agitation; I only mean to say 
that it has committed us fully to all the principles of that 
system. The reasoning which it describes as involving 
“all the essential 2 of the charter,“ it further 
describes as free from “fallacy or sophism as conclu- 
sive.“ — (Vol. ix., 437—-450). 


The second principal objection to the Eolectioe is 
its identification with the Anti-state-church Con- 
ference :— 

I have no recollection of having expressed myself in 
the manner stated [by Dr Price, see above] on the sub- 
ject of the Anti-state-church Conference. If I so did, 
it must have been as the effect of some impression 
which was of very short duration. With the object of 
the Anti-state-church Conference, as being myself a 
thorough voluntary, I have the fullest sym y: for 
the feeling and motives of many good men, who were 
parties to that movement, I have the sincerest respect ; 
and though I have no favourable opinion of the spirit 
and apparent purpose of some men connected with it, 
I only need look to the treatment te which nonconform- 
ists, as men, are too commonly exposed in this country 
to be able to find large excuse even for the sayings and 
doings of the most ardent spirits belonging to the Asso- 
ciation. But in regard to the movement itself, with all 
deference to the good and able men included in it, I can- 
not forbear to look on that as a grave mistake; and my 
belief is, that, in such a state of society and of religious 
parties, as we have to deal with in this country, were the 


‘policy embodied in that Conference to be generally acted 


upon by our churches, the good which would result from 
that course to the cause of evangelical nonconformity 
would be as nothing compared with the evil. While 1 
so think, however, in regard to the impolicy of that 
movement, it has never been my purpose that the new 
journal should contain a line on that subject. My no- 
tion has all along been that the Anti-state-church Con- 
ference had better be left—as I wish the British Quar- 
terly to be left—to do its own work in its own way. If 
there be mistakes in either project, it is of the sort which 
will be found to carry its own remedy along with it. 
Nearly two years since—before the Conference was pro- 
jected—Dr Harris, and myself, and other brethren, held 

ated meetings in London, with a view to instituting 
a Nonconformist Quarterly, and our plans were almost 
matured. We then felt, as we now feel, that another 
scale and quality of representation was needed among 
us, and if the Conference had never been heard of, a 
nonconformist quarterly journal would, no doubt, ere 
long, have come into existence. At the most, the in- 
fluence of that Association has been, in this respect 
only, as that of one ingredient of causation, among 
many. 

Dr Vavonax sums up his sentiments as fol- 
lows:—“ I have thus made two negative confessions 
—first, that the British Quarterly will not seek the 
extension of the suffrage, or the amelioration of our 


many social evils, on the principles, or in the spirit, 
of the r , that it not 
seck the of the principles of protestant 
nonconformity after the manner of the Anti-state- 
church Conference. It will aim at both these ends, 
but ina mode and temper regarded as most likely to 
conduce to their accomplishment. . . . If our exist- 
ing press is to pas a es ition to put down all 
representation of opinion h is not of a certain 

bed complexion, then it is not only time that 
we should have two Reviews, but itis inevitable that 
patho Ry long be divided into two parties 

* 

In Monday's Patriot Dr Price replies in detail to 
Dr Vaughan’s letter. He commences by vindicating 
himself from Dr Vaughan’s insinuation, that he 
(Dr Price) had manifested “‘ a ion for monopoly 
in the religious literature of dissenters. Now facts 
proved the very reverse; on every occasion, 
whether public or private, on which he had alluded 
to the new review, he had always admitted the right 
of those who did not deem themselves represented 
by the Eelectie, to originate their own organ. He 
thus addressed himself in a letter to Dr Vaughan on 
the 17th of June: 

Ido not — 1 your or any other man’s right to issue 


another and riv it would be absurd in me 
to do so; but this I do say, the earliest intimation of 


such a project should have reached me direct from your- 
self, and the most explicit statement of the ground to 
be taken should have been put before the public. Neither 
of these has happened; and I am therefore compelled, 
most reluctantly, to believe, that there has been a lack 
of that frank and honourable bearing which ought to dis- 
tinguish all our proceedings, and which is in natural 
alliance with schemes exclusively based on a sense of 
public duty. 

Dr Price then refers to the question of sectarian 
differences in connexion with the two reviews. On 
these subjects the Bolectie had always maintained | 


a strict neutrality; the British Quarterly is not 
pledged not to discuss them, but is to be the organ 
of the Independents exclusively. This was a depar- 
ture from the course pro in the fireé circular an- 
nouncing the new review. i 

I confess, be ah from all personal interests, the bitter 
tperet with which I have witnéésed the recent growth 

a defomindtional feeling amongtt us. My views on 
this point were recorded some years ago, When no such 
influence as might now possibly be suspected could 
have existed. We have our denominational magazines, 
and it is right we should; but, in the name of charity, 
and on behalf of Christian union, I ask, Where is the 
necessity, and what are the 1 ny cen of our secta- 
rianism being carried into the higher department of our 
general literature? I will not boast of the ici 
of the Eclectic, neither will I smile at the complacency 
with which my friend anticipates the separateness 
from sectarianism ’’ which is to distinguish his journal; 
but this I may say—for I speak of other men’s writings 
—that I have greatly misapprehended the nature of 
Christian charity and Christian faithfulness, if the two 
are not found, to no inconsiderable extent, throughout 
the pages of my journal. 

e attempt of Dr Vaughan to make it appear 
in his letter, that the leading feature in the Eelectic 
was its advocacy of the principles of the people's 
charter, is next adverted to— 

Whatever sin I commit, that with which Dr Vaughan 
is chargeable shall not lie at my door. I am no char- 
tist; and the use of the term in the passage under 
review is only adapted, if not actually designed, to pre- 
judice his readers. In popular acceptation, the term 
is connected with the doctrine of physical force ; and 
its employment, therefore, by Dr Vaughan, is indica- 
tive either of ignorance or of an intention to mislead. 
As I am no chartist, neither is the Eclectic a chartist 
journal. By some of the principles of the charter I 
abide. On the suffrage and the ballot I entirely accord 
with the views of the Complete Suffrage Union, and 
believe that the adoption of their sentiments on these 
points is of the utmost importance to the welfare and 
safety of the nation. To the principle of complete or 
real representation, I wish it to be understood that the 
P es of the Eclectic are open, at the same time that I 
eel myself perfectly free to canvass or 1 * the 
machinery by which it is proposed to carry this prin- 
ciple out. 

The frequency with which these views will be alluded 
to must depend on the coursé of events; but I haye no 
intention of doing otherwise respecting them than I 
have done during the past two years. I do not regard 
the political as a prominent feature of the Eclectic, and 
must leave it to the nonconformist body to determine 
whether such an occasional advocacy of the right of 
every man to a voice in the choice of his representatives 
as my pages will exhibit, constitutes an adequate reason 
for discarding my journal. 

On the subject of the Conference, Dr Price refers 
to Mr George Hadfield, of Manchester, as having 
been present when Dr Vaughan expressed himself as 
mentioned above, and as being able to vouch for the 
correctness of his statement. He comments on the 
marked contrast observable between the language 
used by Dr Vaughan in his public and private com- 
munications. In his printed letter he asserts, that, 
instead of this Conference having been the immediate 
and primary cause of his proiected Review, so slight 
has been its influence as to constitute only one in- 

ient of causation among many. In a letter to 

r Price, on the 20th of May, he expressed himself 
as follows :— 

With regard to the Conference affair, my mind is not 
at all in what you would account a more hopeful state. 
Indeed, the feeling seems to be only strengthening in 
many, and in myself also, that there must be some more 
adequate ; esentation of that class of dissenters 
—the largest and most instructed class of them, as I 
think—who do not see with the eyes of the said Confer- 
ence, than we at present possess. What this may be, 
time will tell; but it must not be su that the 
large body of English nonconformists, who are not re- 
presented in the Conference, will allow it to be every- 
where supposed that they are so represented. 5 

These are the sort of thoughts which are with me at 
present, and they are th ts which I find have pos 
session of the best minds in these parts. I/ —— 
should spring from i which may be unpleasant to you, 
am quite sure that it will e 
unfriendliness towards you, | hat will have prompted it. 

t Price notices another inconsistency : 

As an evidence corroborative of his assertion, that the 
Conference had little to do with his project, he says, 
Nearly two since, before the Conference was 

rojected, Dr and myself, and other brethren, 

repeated meetings in London, with a view to insti- 
tuting a Nonconformist Quarterly ; and our plans were 
almost matured.“ This statement is si y inne- 
curate; and the inaecu , Viewed in connexion with 
the p for which the statement is made, gives it a 
character which I should be sorry to d . The 
object of Dr Harris and others, unless I have been 
greatly misinformed, was not to establish a Noncon- 

ist , but one of a more general and com- 
prehensive character. was ly Dr Vaughan's 
view of their design, though I am not —— the 
efforts he made to induce them to adopt à position more 
hostile to the Eclectic, In proof of my assertion, and in 
distinct contradiction of his present statement, I have 
aay to refer to a letter from himself, dated March 16th, 
1843, in which he says, “In the ected Quarterly 
Journal, contemporary polities, and controversy in 
regard to the Church of England, are to have no ’ 
the ground taken being that of orthodox Christianity as 
opposed to deism and rationalism, and protestant Chris- 
tianity as opposed to the catholicism of Rome and Ox- 
ford.” Here, as in the former instance, I need not 
dwell on the contradiction. It is direct and glaring. 

This —* coneludes the * — 
subject, and the public is now in possession of 44 
facts of the case. By these, the conclusion is, in our 
view, fully made out, that the British Quarterly Re- 
view has established, less for the promotion of 
literature—less as an opponent to the political doc- 
trines of the Eclectic Review, than on account of the 
Anti-state-church Conference, and the serious inroad 
which that movement threatens to make on the 


influence of the aristocracy of 


1044. 
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Poon Man’s Cnunbu, Bonsiey.The following 
details will serve to show that the established churth 
is not always what it ostentatiously professes to be, 
the poor man’s church.“ A poor induattious man 
of this town, with a family of nine children, being 4 
strict and conscientious member of the church of 
England, as all his ancestors had been from the time 
bf the reformation, took a pew in the south gallery 
of Burnley church, on the 6th of Devember, 1840, 
at the rate of £1 4 At the end of the 
first year he punctually paid his rent to the owhet of 
the pew (who, by the bye, is a wealthy builder), but 
the poor fellow, along with most of his family, being 
subsequently thrown out of employment, and, in- 
deed, ob to travel 1 the country in search 
of work, was unable to meet the demand at the end 
of the second year. Still the younger members of 
the family were loath to give up the seat, earnestly 
desiritig to worship “the God of their fathers as 
their ancestots were wont to do, and believing that 
they should soon be able to liquidate the year’s rent 
due. Consequently they retained the seat for another 
yeat, but before the expiration of that petiod the 
church and chapel building owner, without acquaint- 
ing the poor fellow or any of his family, re- let the 

to a rich neighbour, and seized or caused to be 
seized the whole of the Bibles, prayer, and hymn- 
books (Worth more than £1), and not content with 
thus taking the law into his own hands, put his un- 
fortunate m into the Court of Requests fot “ the 
sum of two pounds twelve shillings for rent, for the 


use and occupation of a pew, or certain sittings in a | 


pew, in the Old Church in Burnley;” the very 
Words used in the process issued by the court, and 
not for a common debt,“ as it has been reported 
some members of the church, who are ashamed 
the transaction. Not to enter further into detail, 
suffice it to say that the r man was unable to 
meet the demand (there being the costs besides, 
amounting to 15s. Id.), and, on the 7thof August, 
in the presentyear, he was sent, like a common felon, 
to Lancaster ¢astle, and was there incarcerated until 
me 27th! Under the operation of Lord Brougham’s 
humane act, he might have been released a few days 
earlier; but — been so long without work, and 
having consequently suffered hunger and want, he 
remaifiing where he was for the full time 
which he was committed (twenty days), inas- 
much as he there did get plenty of food. Be it re- 
membered that the church of Burnley is parochial, 
which rates are collected, having an endowment, 
Easter dues, &c., of at least £1,100 per 
— aa — ineumbent (whom it is not meant 8 
te e t 1 transaction) 
also the patton of another living, valued in 1830 at 
£800 a year; but, strange to say, there is nota single 
free seat for the _ in this man's church;“ 
so that the humbler classes of HBurnley must either 
tor a sitting or go to a dissenting chapel. It 
scatcely be added that the whole fami 
seceded from the poor man's church!” 
churchmen affect to wonder at the increase of dis- 
setters in the land. Blackburn Mercury. 


Tun Bisnor or Cuicnestsr’s Canon. — The 
1 of Chichester has been holding his primary 
visitation, and has delivered a charge, in which he 
touches upon the condition of the poor, and the Pusey- 
ite controversy. On the former subject he says, God 
is pleading for his poor, and the condition of the po- 
puletion is such, that the upper classes stand, as 2 


some ree, at least, are dividi 
4 — Le 1 


of her too harshly and 
poured on her unmeasured 


I Would appeal to a 


i 


form their own course must be unfit 
hers in the formation of their theolo- 


of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 


the Bishop said :— 
The missionary spirit ſu an essence of the gospel, and 
it is the duty of this nation, in connexion with those de- 


— of the — — * a . 
e are clearly and uneq und to p or 
the 22 and the Auslon of the light of the 
pel in those places, by every obligation of duty and 
rothetly love. This is clearly the pospess for which 
those countries and their millious of inhabitants were, 
in the providente of God, in to the government 
of this land. 
This is new doetrine for 4 bishop. 


TaacTrartanisM.—A ndence has been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that the church- 
wardens, or rather ex-churchwardens, of Marden, 
have recently wtitten to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, r g of their eg Mr Shaw, whose 
sermons are — as ing, tding to their 
conception, objectionable in poiht of doctrine, and as 
having giyen offerice. His Grace replied by a request 
that the churchwardens would mention the text of 
any such sermon, and the day on which it was 
preached. To this the churchwardens rejoin, that 
it is difficult to name any particular text or ser- 
tion the most offensive, as the greater part we 
have heard from Mr Shaw were of the same nature 
and tendency, and ap to us to savour strongly 
of Tractarianism.”’ ey, however, specify three 

articular —1 which they charaeterise as hav- 

occasion e „greatest dissatisfaction ;"’ and, 
the charge thus made, the Archbishop brings the 
correspondence to a close with the ollowing — 
„ Lambeth, Oct. 12, 1844 


, . 

„% GentLemen—On receiving yout letter of the 27th 
September, I desired Mr Shaw to send me the three ser- 
mons which, actording to your statement, gave the 
greatest dissatisfaction to yourselves and other parishion- 
ers of Marden. Having read these discourses mee! 
Lean discover nothing unsound in them, but much sol d 
and useful instruction, without any tendency to the etrone - 
ous doctrines peculiar to the church of Rome. I must, 
—— consider the eee which has been taken as 
arising from misapprehension on your part, not from 
any handling of the Word of God deceitfully on Mr 
Shaw's. It follows, of course, that I cannot deem Mr 
Shaw deserving of censure on account of these sermons, 
and that I must consider you as having separated from 
the church withont any reasonable ground. I remain, 
gentlemen, your humble and obedient servan 

“ Messrs S. Hayes, . Rangers W.CANTUAR.” 


— 1 * „ 8 
It has stated to us, on authority, of 
about twenty-four public professors and locturets, 
about an eighth, and of about seventy college tutors, 
nearly one-fourth, are adherents of the extreme 
Romanising party.— Ozford Chronicle. 


Correspondence. 


eee 
OUT-AND-OUTISM AND THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION. 

Sirn—As you neither e ur readers always to 

ree with 9 , hor—if tay je e from the lctters 
which we roars gt hy oe by e take 
it amiss should they chance to turn correspondents, and 
tell you in what they differ, I make bold to trouble you 
with a line now. 

With the sentiments so eloquently expressed in your 
last ecclesiastical article I do cordially agree. ‘‘ Out-and- 
outiem is the thing that is wanted. “tt is demanded 
by the exigencies of the times, as well as by our pro- 
fessed allegiance to truth. I have no sympathy with the 
Heves the union of church and state to be 


manfully to declare his belief, and resolutely 


89 — 

am persuaded t those amongst our ministers 
whem oe somewhat harshly as “ trimmers,”’ 
will destroy their own influence with the sound-hearted 


th 


names of Williem f 


. therefore, 
the 


„I all that 
not to 
Which 


* to those wicked pi 
is of him be true, it were at least 
ype AN pall sri 
a 
yoo 


2 


article in parti trust that its great principles 
will be home to the consciences of our fonedn- 


forming brethren, until they all learn to staud érett, 
and declare themselves in the face of the world—-cnd- 
and-out dissenters. 


I am, sit, yours réspectfu 
Norwich, Oct. 28. A LAY 


We readil : ve insertion to our 2 t's 
tether. It is A misfortune of most men et ay 
enigmatically, to be understood by others in What 

appears to be the most obvious sense. Itis quite si 
— Nr when * „ che — rulgtr, 
1 , ait rene b., he to 
vi { y which he only 


dendunce a something and a some 
could specify. But as there ate 1 70 ts under 


which nonconformity is at present Khowh to the world 
rang eng feolitigd Agtinet the lattes, the pub 
enter strong fe e latter ublic 
will reasonably ease, in the absence of other exi- 
dente, that the whom he cotidetnns is the part 
whom he is Mr James's best defénde w 


the active—and as 


now de, & direct and manly avowal of the * 
at Whom his repudiktion was leteled. en 

says that he did not mean 8 tu 

t we have 


him to mean, we will ree mee fo 


unhappy enough to mistake a blow which was only - 
ingly affied ins certain direction, is having boett teally 
intended to take effect thert. 1 
THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dear Srn—I have read your remarks on the Eoteetic 


Review, in the Nonconformist of October 16th, with 
much pleasure, and think they very apptoptiately follow 

your admirable article— Eyes about you.” , 
In no town in the kingdom is the caution of “ Byés 
than in Manchester, the birth- 
fast becom- 


lieus of our town hall, playing at 
aldermen, and common cotneilmen, or are 
a small coterie of divines in d the 


in the very s 
told, and th 


** 
Dr Pye Smith’s letter in the Patriot 
to tay des Wong to open the eyes ‘ily ot Pe 
8 ble who became subscribers 
e im that it wad oo & S gape the 
— women Poole Ab „e 
ominational magazine. Report sa one of th 
most muniflcent denote (if not Pog te r 


— 4 — has — ö 


approbation at the course that has been 
much as it will tend to disunite the 
time, above all others, when union was 


and editor, 


from the s of the 
pmb dy hE, 
2 increase ite tfon. 


prove one of the 
to the Eclectic; 


LORD WHARNCLIFFE’S NS 
BEING A CHURC > 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist,; 
Srr—It is but seldom that our cy favotr us 
with their opini on theological subjects! this 16 to 
be regre ; as when do eondesoend thus far, 
their views are = by a 
and 1 > quite enc . in 
might be expected by any one at all acquainted with 
their peculiar advantages as hey pte at the 
seats 0 


places styled, par excellence 2 
d ha * 
an 4 e eee 


5 — — 2 — de 
of the sovereign’s . It were wonderful 
comprehensive 


if their arguments were not cleat 


FOR 


„vide Dr Price’s adeount : 0 
in April last, in the ar AE 


„1 
— rr * 
— .. 2 
. — 
— i ii 


i 
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* 
— 


found; commanding at once the conviction and the 
e of the lower orders. These reflections pre- 
sented themselves to my mind on reading Lord Wharn- 
cliffe’s reasons for being a churchman, in his speech 
delivered at 1 the education of the a 
Ke. Iam a chure „said his lordship, — a 
strong feeling that the church contains doctrines infi- 
nitely ne pny to any other that have ever been pro- 
a on earth; that they are the doctrines of our 
Sa ; that they are the doctrines which will lead to 
our eternal salvation. And for these reasons I am a 
steady, a staunch churchman.” Now seriously, Mr 
Editor, did you ever hear such an impotent conclusion ? 
What! does his lordship mean to say that other sections 
of — 7 — church do not contain (to use his own 
beautiful phraseol rege oe equally important—in 
fact the very same o a plain man, like myself, his 
reasons seem very sufficient for receiving and believing 
the Bible in erence to the Koran or the books of 
Confucius, but no reasons at all for being a churchman; 
and 1 do not believe that there are many scholars of 
any standing in our sabbath schools but could give a 
better reason for being a dissenter. 

* 4 1 12 8 el — 
av at our ve 0 let 
them ey ow eschew theol 12 them stick to 
the —to their horses and their hounds. Why, it 
was but the — day —— the chairman of — 1 
tural a neighbouring county, in essing 
the Bone 2 amongst the labourers, ex- 
hortéd them to perseverance, in order that they might 
„lay up treasure against the great and final day. And 
this was uttered amidst the approving smiles of several 


of the c —those luminaries of the poor man’s 
church.“ d so the poor men were = By 
ro 


— * straight furrows, raising a good num 

bs, and, above all, 1 eir families without 
hial judge 2 he camer for 184 om the 
upreme ! e can scarcely forbear laughing at 
such driveling nonsense; and yet, when we recollect 
that these are the “ es, not of the church, cer- 
tainly, but contained, with many other bad things, 
in the church—the only tangible ‘‘doctrines”’ that many 
rural church-goers hear from year to year—we might 
more fitly take up the lament of the prophet, and say, 

* Surely the people perish for lack of knowledge. 

But | suppose Lord Wharncliffe was aware that some 
parts of his h would be unpalatable to the clergy, 
and so deemed it proper to compliment “the church ;’’ 
and that if he been requested to state at once what 
„doctrines he had in view, he might have found him- 
self nonplussed. I remember some years ago a noble. 
man, not far distant from this county, who is called 
„ liberal,”’ and presides at Bible meetings, &c., bein 
mary Minny > to know why the Society of Friends did 
aus e Good Frida N yet, said * lordship, 

ey are v good istians, too!“ e enigma 
which posed bien was, Aow they could be very good 
Christians, and yet not close their shop windows (at 
least half way) on Good Friday. He kept Good 
Friday himself, most rigidly, though he . very little 
to the sabbath; an a this is the man whom 
many dissen whigs delight to honour. When will 
men understand the true ity of manhood? When 
will they act upon the apho of the poet— 
„Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
And all the rest is leather and prunella?“ 


aye | wishing you success in your important work, 
I am, with great — yours 
A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE FARMER. 


LEICESTER MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 
the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


To 
Str—I feel much 1 at my name appearing in 
d, as contesting one of the 


complete t. My opinions upon that subject are 

what they have ever been, and have undergone no 

I have never been a member of the Complete 

„ a8 now constituted. Without 

your valuable paper with particulars that 

uninteres to most of your readers —I 

14 0 „ occupy upon 

0 ing to your im- 
— of this, 7 

I am, yours 1. 
Leicester, Oct. 28, 1844. JOHN BAINES. 


Suffrage 


The Complete Suffrage Mobement. 


„Mr Sturge in the 
an 
28 
federal movement on a sound principle of represent- 
ation. The address was ordered to be printed in 
proof, and a special called for Monday next 
to consider it. 
The other business mostly routine. 
Sovrm Sureitps.—Mr Vincent delivered two lec- 
tures in this town, 2 os Saaneavent 
— hgh ny The attendance was large and 
The tion of Mr Vincent's senti- 
ments was 115 In 
meetings was y warm 
. On the — night a y number of 
tors were t, who evin the test at- 
tention and delight. In consequence of the interest 
manifested, Mr t was requested to deliver two 


on Wednesday; after 
1 — south, and will lecture at Shef- 


un ANTI-coRN-LAw Leaove.—We believe it is 
of the Council of the League to 
82 chis yon, oe noble con- 

year, together wi e expected 
of the great national bazaar to be held in 
early in 1846, will suffice for the vigorous 
League's operations during another 


General Nebos. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. 

At the Seine assizes, on Monday, the Prince de 
, son of the Duc de Montmorency, was tried 
for tion. It was proved that there had been 
seized at the house of the defendant busts of Henri 
Cinq,” or the Duc de Bordeaux, and books contain- 
ing entries showing that these ei blems of sedi- 
tion had been distributed and sold. The defence 
was, that these busts had been sold for the purpose 
of increasing the funds of the Society of St Louis, 
whose professed object is the relief of distressed 
persons of the legitimatist party; but the avocat- 
eneral contended that the society was a mere 
lind to conceal the political manœuvres of that 
party. M. Berryer, who defended the Prince, de- 
nied that there was anything political in the affair: 
he asserted that the society was purely one of char- 
ity, and that his client had been actuated by chari- 
table motives alone. The defendant was acquitted, 

and was loudly cheered on leaving the court. 

The Moniteur Parisien says“ It is announced that 
Captain Bruat, Governor of the Marquesas, is pro- 
moted to the grade of commander of the Legion of 
Honour.” 

The King of the French, with his Queen and other 
members of his family, from Eu, on Wednes- 
day, to St Cloud. e King, on quitting Windsor 
(says the Revue de Paris), had given ers for a 
sum of fifty thousand francs to be distributed amongst 
the servants of the household; but on its being ob- 
served to him that Queen Victoria had only given 
twenty-five thousand francs at Eu, his Majesty, from 
a sense of propriety, ordered that the same amount 
should be given in his name. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times explains why 
the King has been unable to fulfil his intention of 
bestowing the insignia of the Legion of Honour on 
the Lord Mayor of London and other English tunc- 
tionaries:— At the termination of the war, and the 
arrival of the coalesced soverei in London, in 
1814, so numerous were the applications for foreign 
orders, that the British government were obliged to 
adopt a prohibitive resolution, in order that Great 
Britain should not, like other countries that could be 
named, be inundated with crosses, ribands, and 
other decorations. It was ordered, therefore, and 
the rule has never been departed from, that no 
British subject should be authorised to wear any 
badge or distinction of any foreign order whatever, 
unless in reward for some striking service rendered 
on a field of battle. This rule, you will see, prevents 
the accomplishment of a wish which a letter before 
me says was dear to the King’s heart.“ 

The Paris papers are filled, as might be expected, 
with comments on the atrocious reform of the Spanish 
constitution, proposed by General Narvaez; but it 
is singular that not one, not even the papers which, 
on ordinary occasions, support M. Guisot's policy, 
partout et d tout prix, have a syllable to say in favour 
of this bantling, which has been prod under his 
fostering care. The most devoted papers can only 
go the length of holding their tongues. The Journal 
des Débats comes out boldly in terms of strong repro- 
bation of the measure, from which it anticipates a 
succession of evils to Spain. 


SPAIN. 


Elsewhere we have given, from the Morning Chro- 
ae 8 = account of Narvaez’s % “* reform ”’ 
in the Spanish constitution. ill, embodyi 
these changes, was presented to the Cortes an 
8th instant. The Eco del Commercio states that 
there is a majority in the chamber decidedly 
posed to tntional reform; conten that the 
execution of the organic law would be cient to 
neutralise all that is too democratic in the constitu- 
tion of 1837. The question, at all events, it says, 
aay Se See rn oe a cabinet question, which 
can resolv a change of ministry, or a 
dissol solution * eee The ted 
to draw up in 1 to the ro 

met on the 20th instant, 1 the — — 
which it was to be conceived. 
committee had expressed itself zealously in favour 


of the project of reſorm. On the au of a 
neg letter, dated at Madrid on the 15th, the 
aris National says: —“ It would be im to 
describe the agitation which prevails in capital 
in consequence of the reacti proceedings of the 
government. The writer of the adds, that the 


The manifesto of the Duke of Victory, which was 
4 .— by the Madrid yo journals of the 
8th instant, and in which the phrase by which the 
duke offers his sword to maintain the constitution, 


gresista outbreak ( 2 
—— abode, have been observed on the move in 

pain), and of a Carlist insurrection, now said to be 
threatened because Queen Christina wants to marry 
her daughter to the N itan prince, Count Tra- 
pani. eral Spanish officers of superior:ank, who 
were preparing to commence a civil war in Spain, 
have been arrested. It appears likewise that Brig- 


adier Lemerich had quitted Valladolid, and no trace 


of him had been discovered. It would seem that 
the apy — rae — had been 
form e provinces a an — ey 
Notwithstanding the capture of many of the chiefs, 
another dangerous , Quintana de Ponte de 
Melina, had ed in crossing the French fron- 
tier, and had actually entered the Ampudan with a 
party of insurgents. The government, in order to 
defeat the object of the insurgents, had despatched 
a regiment of infantry, forming part of the 

of Madrid, to Logrono, and a regiment of cavalry to 
Valladolid. 


PORTUGAL. 

The Lisbon correspondent of the Times writes as 
follows concerning the case of Dr Kalley:—“ The 
case of Dr Kalley appears now to have arrived at 
ep a 38 * — P ‘i government 

as pro to een to give a pecuniary 
— (about £800) for the Dr's — 
ment of 170 days, admitting the ill ty of the 
proceedings t him; but upon the condition 
that he will immediately withdraw from Madeira 
and the Portuguese dominions. Lord Aberdeen’s 
answer has not yet been received; but, in the mean- 
2 by a late arrival from Madeira, we er Poem 

r ey has again proceeded to preach publi 
against the Roman catholic religion in Funchal, and 
that a great ferment has been the result. The 
charter tolerates every form of worship in private, 
or within the confines of heterodox churches erected 
within the Portuguese dominions ; but it most dis- 
tinctly announces the Roman catholic to be the 
established religion of the state. If, therefore, Dr 
Kalley will not consent to retire, he will certainly 
be put down by a special law, which no effort of 
British diplomacy can prevent from passing.“ 


BWEDEN. 

The Times of Thursday contains the following :— 
“A letter from Stockholm of the 7th of October 
speaks of considerable excitement existing in the 
country with regard to the proceedings of the Diet. 
Since the rejection of the proposition concerning 
the change in the representation, three committees 
had been appointed for the purpose of drawing op ¢ 
new 0 That formed in the committee presi 
over by Count Ankerswaerd, offers but little differ- 
ence from those already rejected, and was in the 
sense of the conservative party: The committee 
under the presidency of M. de Hartmansdorff, 
although on the liberal side, admitted the principle 
of the separate state as a basis. The third com- 
mittee endeavours to find a medium between the 
two extremes. The eois classes and peasants 
are represented as being discontented with all these 
plans, rejecting resolutely all division into classes 
and states. Among the bourgeois, it seems, were to 
be found several of a more moderate tendency, 
whilst, on the contrary, the peasants, almost without 
exception, were in a t ferment of irritation.” 

Srockkolx, Ocr. 21.—In the Plenary assembly 
the day before yesterday the question of the pro- 
longation of the Diet was put tothe vote. Inall the 
estates (in that of the peasantry the votes were 61 
to 28) it was resolved to petition the King to pro- 
long the Diet for a month. 

Another letter in the Times of yesterday, dated 
October 2, throws alittle further light on the state of 
political parties in Sweden: —“ We have reason to 
entertain the best hopes of the government of our 
beloved monarch, but some time must elapse ere his 
cautious deliberation leave him free to exercise a 
more extended activity. It would, however, seem 


that he is inclined to depart from his previous 


system, of looking first to the security of the four 
estates. These estates have in the t Diet, and 
partially in the late one, separated into two bitterly 
adverse ies, the nobles and the priesthood bei 
in op 1. Spd ed gpg fe 
* „. 5 A. not easy 
to foresee an end, except throug e interposition 
of the King. These two ies here are noti y 
in England. 


latter are now actively engaged in preparing a new 
plan of representation, their former one having been 


leges. e new proposal of the whigs presents a 


wished-for changes in Scandinavia. On the bw na 
tion of religion, Christianity is the only condition 
required for the right of wating and the privilege of 
eligibility to the Diet. This is equi t to the 
emancipation of the non-Lutheran confessions. It 
is, however, to be ex that the adverse parties 
—or, as they may be called, the Swedish tories—will 
move heaven and earth to prevent the establishment 
of this equalisation.” 


BRAZIL. 
We learn from Rio Janeiro, by way of New York, 
that a new source of difference has arisen between 


came direct by the government packet. The Journal 
do Commercio Seok pture 
tween the commander of the British of war, 


Alert, Captain Bosanquet, and in Dumas, of 
the brig Cyrus, of New he that, 
when lying off Calinda, on the coast of the 


British captain came alongside of the Cyrus, and, 
suspecting her to be a slaver, demanded to see the 
brig's papers. This the American captain refused, 
and at length the box or chest containing them w 
broken open, and the documents were examined 

— captain of the 8 he of Ce omens — 

protesting against the proceeding 
—— It is added that, after the British 
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captain had left the Cyrus she — sold to the Por- | several public offices, buildings, &c., in the mining | who perished is calculated at about , but the 
cugucse, town of Clausthal, Hanover, were destroyed by fire. | exact number was not known, and numbers were 


and immediately filled with slaves. During 
the altercation, and before the sale, the British ca 
tain is reported to have said to the American, ‘ 
reason you cannot show me the papers is because 
you have sold your vessel—I was told so.’ The 
American captain’s version of the affair is evidently 
exaggerated, and contains a great deal of idle bom- 
bast, such as the ‘ American trampled upon by 
the British,’ ‘Our flag is insulted, it will cost the 
English nation dear,’ &c., and he accuses the Eng- 
lish captain of being a coward and turning pale! 
His letter is published in the American papers, and 
duly penned with imposing capitals and notes of 
admiration. The writer clearly calculated upon the 
morbid jealousy of his countrymen respec the 
right to search suspected slavers, carrying the e- 
oe Sa — the rhodomontade in which he in- 
dulges, however ridiculous it may appear on this 
side of the Atlantic, has made, and continue to 
make, some stir on the other side.“ 


ALGIERS. 

The insurrection of the Kabyles at Dellys appears 
to have been a serious affair, and totally unexpected. 
A letter from Algiers, of the 20th, published in the 
Siecle, says there were 130 of the French killed and 
wounded, of whom 15 were officers. Thirty-five 
men and two officers were killed. The msurrection 
was quite unlooked for, for General Comman had, 
during the previous month, sent troops through all 
the districts of the neighbourhood of Dellys without 
meeting with the slightest resistance. On the 15th, 
however, he wished to go among a tribe called the 
Flessat-el-Baher, where it was s ted that a 
turbulent chief, of the name of Bel-Kassem, had 
taken refuge, and organised a resistance to the 
French. He there found several redoubts built of 
dry stone, which he determined to attack. The re- 
doubts were taken at the point of the bayonet, but, 
although he had a considerable body of troops under 
his command, he found himself ultimately obliged 
to retreat. The retreat is said to have been made 
in good order, but the enemy followed so close that 
twelve men of the rear- were killed and two 
officers wounded. At events, the French army 
retreated in all haste to Dellys, which they reached 
without halting, although the distance is 40 miles. 
Immediately on hearing of the affair, Marshal 
Bugeaud l iers with four regiments, which had 
just arrived at iers from Morocco. The number 
of the Kabyles is estimated at 7,000 men. The 
number of ch in the affair was 1,500 
men. Marshal Bugeaud has carried along with him 
a reinforcement of 2,000. 

Abd-el-Kader is surrounded by a force with 
which he can defy both Morocco and France. 


BELGIUM. 

King ld opened the Belgian Chambers in 
ay on Tuesday last. The King's speech al- 
uded mostly to local topics—such as railways and 
other public works, the discipline of the army, the 
balance of expenditure and revenue, and the satis- 
factory result of the harvest. It announced relations 
of cordiality and mutual confidence between Bel- 
gium and foreign powers. It also announces com- 
mercial arrangements with the Zollverein, and in- 
crease of customs’ prohibitions, from which France 
and Prussia are both excepted, and which, of course, 
fall exclusively upon England. Whilst commercial 
communications are thus closed against — — 
facilities are opened to us, as we are informed by a 
special pare in the royal speech. That is to 
say, “ Although you may not trade, you may write.“ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Ovurracse in Maperra.—The Sierra San Antonia, 
a mountain district of Madeira, has recently been 
given up to pillage under the following circum- 
stances :—On the evening of the 16th of September, 
fourteen policemen, some armed and others intoxi- 
cated, attempted to seize Nicolao Vieira, a Portu- 
guese, who, about eighteen months ago, had joined 
the Scottish communion. Their only authority was 
& warrant, not signed as required by law. Under 
these circumstances Nicolao refused to follow them 
until it should be light. His neighbours rallied 
round him; and, after some altercation, but with- 


out a blow being struck by either side, the police 
retired. On the 23rd of September, fifty soldiers, 
commanded by Captain Oliveira, , under 


pretence of seizing the offenders, to pillage the dis- 
trict. Some of the houses were gutted, others 
stripped of their valuables, the live stock was killed, 
and the inhabitants either taken prisuners or obliged 
to fly. The houses of two lish merchants, Messrs 
Burnett and Ellicott, were filled with women Wins 
from the violence of the soldiery. It was not till the 
pillage had continued three days that those gentle- 
men obtained, by their urgent remonstrance, an 
order to restrain the soldiers. ‘Twenty-two prison- 
ers were brought round in a frigate and | in 
Funchal gaol. The illegal signature of the warrant 
would have justified any resistance, while the cir- 
cumstance that no blows were struck clearly proves 
how trifling it actually was. The pillage was wit- 
nessed by several English gentlemen who visited 
the spot, and its effects are still visible to all who go 
to the Sierra. Ten of the prisoners belong to the 
family of Maria — 2 who is still in prison 
under sentence of death. 

The King of Sardinia has published an ordinance 
abolishing all the privileges and restrictions of trades 
in his states; and declaring that every man is now 
free to exercise his calling without control from any 
of the bodies whose consent was hitherto necessary. 


Dreaprot Fire mr Hanover.—On the night of | large 


the 16th ult., 313 dwelling-houses, a church, and 


About 3000 of the inhabitants were utterly ruined. 

A Facrorny 1x MississirrI.— The planters them- 
selves are going into the man business in 
earnest. A 1 cotton and woollen factory has 
been established at Natchez, Mississippi, 11 

y of Messrs Robertson, Osgood, and Wells. 

is is the natural consequence of our corn law, 

which has driven the United States to a retaliatory 

tariff, imposing such heavy duties on the importa- 

tion of goods as to make it profitable to manufacture 
them in America. 

Lineratep Arricans at St Hetzena.—The last 
arrivals from St Helena bring the intelligence that it 
is the intention of government to make that island a 
depot for captured slaves, with a view, we suppose, 
to their being ultimately shipped to the West In- 
dies as emigrants. Our information as to the treat- 
ment of those unfortunate Africans who have already 
been taken there, imperatively demands that a com- 

lete alteration of the system, as inhuman as it has 
— found expensive, should take place, before 
another of these unhappy ple should be sent 
thither. It will scarcely believed that the schooner 
which brought the last batch of captured Africans, 
some six or seven months ago, to the island, was 
there when the last mail was despatched, with all 
those who survive (about one half) on board. It 
appears that they have not been allowed to 
land; but whether this has arisen from instruc- 
tions received from the Colonial office, or whether 
it results from the mere will of the governor of the 
island, we are unable to say. Some of those who 
had previously arrived, and were allowed to land, 
our informant assures us, are half-starved. It is 
really sickening to read the accounts which have 
been submitted to us of the hardships endured by 
the liberated Africans at St Helena, 1 
their being despatched to the West Indians. e 
trust we shall soon be permitted to publish the 
details with which we have deen furnished on 
this point. It is estimated that about 7,000 Africans 
have been introduced into St Helena, a part of 
whom have been removed to British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica, and the Cape of Good Hope; the re- 
mainder, a few in number, still continue on the 
island.—Anti-slavery er. 

Tue Queen or Spain.—A Madrid letter in the 

„ giving an account of the opening of the 
Cortes, says :—‘‘The Queen is much grown, and, 
though she is thinner, her constitution has evidently 
gained s Her forehead, her eyes, her smiles, 
and, above all, her voice, and also her deportment, 
are those of her mother, whom she seeks to imitate. 
Since the unfortunate occurrence of last year, her 
Majesty never transacts business with only one of 
her ters being in the presence; but two of 
them always attend her in her cabinet. She is said 
to display a great aptitude for business, conferring 
at length with her ministers, and Ae = 
important cases requiring the to wi 
hes, that she may consider 5 — before she 
comes to a decision. She takes pride in showing 
courage and resolution. On their return from Bar- 
celona the two Queens having been very ill, from 
the usual effects of a sea voyage, they, on landing 
at T na, determined to make the rest of the 
journey by land, as far as Valencia. As their equi- 
pages were not there, they set out incognito in one 
of the diligences, accompanied only by Gen. Narvaez 
and Count Vista Allegria, under secretary to the 
minister of war. On passing at night through the 
Maestrazgo, the scene of one of the most terrible of 
Cabrera's exploits, General Narvaez perceived some 
horsemen in the distance, whom he suspected might 
be a party of rebels, who had recently infested the 
country. He and the secretary alighted to examine 
them more closely. Happily, they proved to be 
— * band of muleteers. On the Queen's return 
to Madrid, one of the grand officers of her household 
asked her if she was not frightened at Maes ? 
‘ Frightened !’ exclaimed the Queen, looking prou M 
Saag I. mares 

er Majesty an excellent memory, retaining the 
whole chronology of ancient and modern history, 
of which she has given many remarkable proofs 
this respect as well as in others. She never forgets 
the name of a n she has once known. She is 
haps the cake n in Spain who can t 
— the whole of the constitution of 1837, and also 
all the rules and orders of the two chambers, of 
which she is a strict observant.” 

Femate Srocxsroxers.—The Moniteur Parisien 
has the following: — Nothing can prevent the 
women from — at the Stock Exchange. 
They were first excluded from the hall, next from 
the galleries, and afterwards from the portico. Now 
they have taken re under the lime-trees on the 
right and left of the Palace of Plutus. There cour- 
teous and discreet chevaliers come and acquaint 
them with the fluctuations of the funds, receive 
their orders to buy or sell, and, in short, affairs take 
their accustomed train. 

DreapruL WHIRLWIND.—A letter from Cette, near 
Montpelier, gives an account of a dreadful whirl- 
wind, which visited that town on the 22nd, and did 
a vast deal of damage. The government establish- 
ment of engineers, a very large building, was utterly 
destroyed, even the w not being left standing. 
The zine roof of the building was carried into the 
air, and broken into thousands of pieces, which fell 
in different of 14 Weir oy Zz 

t deal of injury. other buildi 
— also destroyed, and the place is — as re- 
sembling a town which had undergone the horrors 
of a siege. At the same time a storm prevailed in 
the harbour which wrecked and sunk six or seven 
merchant vessels, besides a great number of 


fishing and other boats. The number of persons 


still missing whose fate was uncertain, A great 
number besides are severely wounded from the fall- 
ing houses, and even at the time when the accounts 
came away the people were d of a renewal of 
the disasters, as the storm was not yet over. This 
unlooked-for calamity had created the utmost dis- 
tress and alarm. 

Ax Extraorpinary Barometer.—The mate of 
the brig Grand Turk received a few years since a 
severe blow with a club over the left eye: the skull 
was probably slightly fractured, and is so tender as 
to indicate, with ing accuracy, any change in 
the weather. The captain of the brig says Gene- 
rally about six hours before the commencement of a 
gale his head begins to ache with moreor less violence, 
as the case may be, the position higher or lower on 
the head, and the degree of pain denoting squall or 
gale, moderate or severe; and so peculiar are the 
sensations, and so infallible in their indications, that 
he is able to foretell the commencement, and generally 
the duration and severity, of a gale with a greater 
degree of accuracy than I have ever known a barome- 
ter to do. American Paper. 

The National de Quest complains that the English 
have seized the north point of Prince’s Island, at 
the mouth of the Gaboon river, on the western coast 
of Africa—a site which bel to the Portuguese— 
under the pretence of eetabliahing a coal- for 
Atlantic steamers; and the assumes that the 
object is, to blockade the n, in case of a col- 
lision with the French, who have a factory on the 
banks of the river. 

Heattu or tHE Emperor or Rvss1a.—The latest 
letters received from St Peters state that the 
Emperor Nicholas has been so violently affected by 
his grief, occasioned by the loss of the Grand Duchess 
Alexandra, that his health has been greatly shaken 
since that event. Leeches have been applied three 
several times. Thé Emperor,” says the same cor - 
respondent, “lives in a state of complete isolation, 
oad ont no attention whatever to public affairs. 
His temper has been also much embittered. His 
state of health naturally produces a most deep and 
painful impression in St Petersburg.“ 


DOMESTIC. 


METROPOLITAN, 
OPENING OF THE NEW ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


“ 


On Monday morning the Queen in state 
from Buckingham ce to open the New Royal 
Exchange. 

As early as 7 o'clock crowds of pedestrians, chiefly 
of the middle class, loaded with pa of biscuits 
and good things, were seen in every hur- 


riedly and anxiously wending their way to some 
sight-sceing window, prepared to alleviate the mis- 
chief of too long a fast. As 8 o'clock approached all 
the streets near Temple bar were thus thronged. 
Proceeding westward, the bustle had as yet —— 
; troops of policemen lining the Strand on 
side, and large ies of them collected in open 
8 square, Waterloo place, and the 
bottom of St James’s street—numerous union-jacks 
and royal flags adorning the houses, were the chief 
indications of the D 


At 9 o' clock St James 's began rapidly to fill, 
and thousands of spectators themselves in 
line down the Mall, from gates to the 
German chapel, along which route the royal car- 

were to pass. 
bout 5 minutes 


ide. 

Her Majesty was dressed in white 
a silver tiara set with brilliants, and looked remark- 
ably well. His Royal 
was seated on the left of Maj in front, was 
dressed in the uniform of the hon. company, 
of which His Royal Highness is He, too, 
looked extremely well, and repeatedly bowed to the 
cheers of the crowd. 

The procession, which 
officers of the royal 
nisters, ambassadors, followed beg 
containing the Queen, Prince Al 
of Buccleugh, and the Earl ot Jersey, left the palace 
gates at about five minutes past eleven o clock. The 


8 Eee Pall — -N 


the German Chapel 
Fleet street, Ludgate hill St Paul's Churchyard, 
Cheapside, to the Royal Exchange: 
On emerging from the | into Pall-mall the 
bove and amidst all the 


scene was most exciting. 
cheering was heard the hum—the surge-like 


1 Se vast „ * uman each in- 
dividual expressing his or her feeling of loyal 
delight by cheers or some exclamation. Every bel. 
cony and every window—nay, every roof, where it 
was possible to obtain a view, was crowded. 
streets on each side presented a dense and unbroken 
mass of human — with difficulty kept back 
within the bounds of their confined space by lines of 
- P: the multitude appeared 
n ing cross itude a 

. „ a more dense 
crowd, and a greater bustle in the streets. Many of 
the balconies along the Strand were covered with 
cloth, hung with festoons of different coloured stuffs, 
and with bows of ribands and artificial flowers, and 


a union jack or a royal flag floated over the heads of 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


(Oct. 90, 


were ranged on a plat- 
form, and sang the National Anthem as the royal 


a — Their tiny voices were, however, 
but little heard amidst the deafening shouts of the 
crowd, of which the students of King’s College 
farmed no inoonsiderable part. St Clement Dane’s 
—— ay 2 Strand side * 
of w was occupied. 
short delay of the royal carriage took place at this 
narrow incon t part of the Strand from the 
of the crowd on either side, barely affording 
the royal carriage and its escort to pass. 
carriage then proceeded from this point to 
Temple bar at a very slow pace. Arrived at the bar, 
the carriage s ep — 22 —— 
gates open, and was met there by the civic 
authorities. 


At a few minutes after 11 o'clock, the Lord Mayor's 
state carriage, and the carriage of the civic officers 
and of the aldermen, were drawn through to the 
west side of Temple bar, that they might be turned 
round the more readily in the more spacious area of 
St Olement Dane’s churchyard. The Lord Mayor 
was warmly cheered, and the splendid equipages of 
the new sheriffs elicited universal admiration. At 
26 minutes to 12 o'clock the gates of Temple bar 
were closed. At a quarter to 12 her Majesty's state 
coach had arrived immediately under the gateway. 
The Lord Mayor—wearing a splendid robe of crimson 
velvet with collar of SS. and Spanish hat and 
feather, followed by the aldermen in their usual 
scarlet robes—-now approached within a short dis- 
tance of the royal carriage ; and his lordship, having 
alighted, uncovering and making a profound reve- 
renee, presented to her Majesty the NL 
Her Majesty, having accepted it by touching the 
hilt with her right hand, was graciously pleased to 
signify her desire that the Lord Mayor should again 
resume and retain it. ‘ No, no, my Lord Mayor,” 
waa her Majesty's reply to his lordship’s offer to 
surrender to the Sovereign, according to ancient 
usage, the emblem of his exclusive jurisdiction within 
the walls of the city. The Lord Mayor, after re- 
ceiving back the sword, withdrew from the side of 
the state coach with several obeisances, which Prince 
Albert acknowledged by half rising from his seat be- 
side her Majesty, and bowing repeatedly with much 

Lard ey then remounted, and put- 


4 


4 tion of the order of the civic procession 
was given in our last week's paper. 

The last of the Life Guards, wha closed the pro 
cession as an escort, had passed through the gateway 
by five minutes to 12 o'olock. The arran ts 


gemen 
and decorationa of the houses from St Paul's to the 
te and elaborate ; banners 
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ty up Ludgate hill a few minutes 
after 12 O clock. Her progress along the street was 
the most enthusiastic ing, and both 

the Queen and Prince Albert seemed to be not only 
in the t enjoyment of health, but fully partak- 
ing of the joyous spirit which seemed to animate the 
vast assembl through which they passed. The 
procession was of course followed by an immense 
mob, and the streets gradually became less crowded, 
good humour and hilarity praveiling amongst 

We perwle during the whole of the day, Every 
w was crowded with spectators. e proces- 

sion slowly through St Paul’s Churchyard, 
i t populous thoroughfare had, 
an early hour, been an object of — attrac- 


aa being in that locality in w all the 
“ sights’ with the p of the Sove- 
reign would concentrated. e appearance of 


the street itself was not a little attractive, from the 
number of tastefully-arranged flags and banners of 
ixed with of all nations, which 
almost every house on the line up to 
moved up Cheapside, 
bert were loudly cheered, 
who rode in front of the 
sword of state. 
ee eg de 
very companies ; pu 
temporary wooden railing. 
of the royal and civic proces- 


a 
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3 
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sions, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the cabinet ministers, and other distinguished per- 
sons, came to the Exchange in private carriages, to 
be in waiting to receive the Queen, 

As 12 o'clock struck, there appeared to be a general 
movement among the multit congregated near 
the Mansion-house, and the cheers which were now 


heard in the distance, but becomi 

audible every instant, plainly indica 
the royal and civic procession was uear at hand. 
ery soon after this the first part of 412 
it had left Temple Bar, reached the Royal Ex- 


ange. 

The Lord Mayor alighted at the northern side of 
the Exchange; but immediately afterwards p 

tg the principal western entrance, in order to be in 
readiness to receive her Majesty. In waiting also to 
receive her Majesty in the temporary wooden struc- 
ture erected in front of the colonnade, were all the 
attendants and officers of state, who had already been 
set down at A of the Royal Exchange, as the 
carriages in w i they were conve ed com the 
first of the procession. As the royal carriage 
Mansion-house, cheers loud and long rent 


. 
i 


ge ggf 


. Which were audible far and wide, It was | 


ked as a very curious ci e, that just as 
— esty ed the —— tg the sun, 
which been obscured hy a slight mist all the 
morning, penetrated through the thickness of the air, 
and cast its beams an the royal carriage. Ina few 
moments after passing the Mansion-house, the royal 
barriage reached the principal western entrance af 
the Royal Exchange, where it drew up in the centre. 

As her Majesty went from her carriage to the inside 
of the Exchange, she was most vociferously cheered. 
Preceded by the Lord Mayor, the Queen, followed 
by Prince Albert and her suite, walked round the 
arcade surrounding the — where a large 
number of ns were assembled, up the grand 
staircase to Lloyd's rooms, which were to be the prin- 
cipal scene of the day's proceedings. In the sub- 
scribers’ room a magnificent dgeuner was prepared. 
The tables were heaped with every conceivable deli- 
cacy, and a profusion of the finest wines, There were 
four tables extending the whole length of the room, 
with seats on either side for the guests, the two 
centre tables being wider apart than the others, in 
order to afford a broad passage up the room to the 
cross-table, where a special preparation had been 
made for her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duke and 
Ducheas of Cambridge, and a few of the chief guests. 
This table was covered with massive gold plate. The 
commercial reading-room was fit up for the 
throne- room, and gorgeously decorated. At the 
eastern end of this reception-room was a raised dais, 
three steps in height, and covered with crimson cloth, 
of the same with which the whole of the pag: was 
covered. On this dais there was a chair or throne 
of crimson velvet and gold, for the use of her Majesty 
when receiving the addreas of the corporation, Be- 
yand this receptian-room some of the offices attached 
to Lloyd’s were fitted up as retiring-rooms for her 
Majesty. The principal guests were received in the 
„ commercial-room.”’ ey comprised some of the 
most ape 1 ns in the country; indeed, 
it ma y be said that there were very few indi- 
vid of rank or station nowin town who were not 
present on this occasion, so auspicious to the com- 
1 1 14 the ci bed 7 

past en o e guests, except 
those whe’ wane in immediate 44 — on her 
Majesty, had arrived, and the banqueting room was 
full. By a very judicious arrangement they were 
shown to their seats as soon as they arrived, by 
which plan much on was prevented. Shortly 
after the Queen entered the Nenn room, lean- 
ing on the arm of Prince Albert, and followed by a 
large retinue : she was received by the whole com- 
pany, who bowed repeatedly and cheered. Arrived 
at the upper end of the room, her Majesty did not 
take her seat at the royal table, but proceeded at 
once, escorted by the Prince, to the throne room. 
Here she received the address of the corporation, 
which was read by the Recorder of London. It 
contains the following :— 

“ Yielding to that eminent citizen and benefactor of 
his kind, Sir Thomas Gresham, the signal merit to plan 
and execute, at his own charge, this glorious work, we 
still rejoice to trace the — hand of the City, and 
the ancient ay of Mercers, from the earliest pro- 
secution of the design, and our gratitude is kindled in 
reflecting that each memorable epoch of the Royal Ex- 
change is marked by the solicitude of the reigning 
monarch to raise and to rebuild the structure from the 
ashes to which it has been twice reduced by the calami- 
tous effects of fire. 

„King Charles II. commenced the former building on 
the 23rd of October, 1 and the illustrious Prince, the 
royal consort of 2 ajesty, under your Majesty's 
auspices, laid the first stone of the present edifice on the 
nee Deign, thes 3— cious lad d with 

ee , therefore, most ous , tore w 
your royal approbation 12 of phe — the 
noble and well-constructed pile again raised by the 
citizens of London, and erected on a site rendered wor- 
thy of the objects of so vast an undertaking, to endure, 
we fervently pray, for ages, a memorial and imperishable 
monument of the commercial deur and prosperity, 
and of the peaceful triumphs of your Majesty's happy 
reign. Signed, by order of court, 

W — 3 * ae 

er Ma | y con nothing wo 
notice, except the followin — 

„The relief of the indigent, the advancement of 
science, the extension of commerce, were the objects 
contemplated by the founder of the e. 

“ These objects are near to heart. eir attain- 
ment will, 1 trust, be recor among the peaceful 
triumphs of my reign; and I shall rejoice if I am thus 
enabled, by the blessing of divine Providence, to pro- 


mote the prosperity happiness of all classes of my 
subjects.’ 


hortly afterwards the Lord Mayor preceded the 
Queen to the royal table, when she of the 
grand refection which had been provided. After the 
usual toasts, her Majesty, — the medium of 
the Lord Mayor, gave Prosperity to the city of 
London,“ which was of course most warmly received. 
Shortly after half-past two o’clock, her Majesty rose 
from the table, and, leaning on the arm of Prince 
Albert, left the banqueting room with her suite, 
preceded by the Lord Mayor, and followed by the 
cabinet ministers. The procession proceeded down 
the grand staircase, and towards the merchants’ area. 
On arriving there, the heralds advanced to the centre, 
and made proclamation. Sir James Graham then 
handed her Majesty a document, when her Majesty 
declared it to be her royal will and pleasure that the 
. henceforth bear che name of the 
Royal Exchange. This gracious announcement was 
received with loud cheers, and her Majesty, having 
taken leave of the Lord Mayor, immediately pro- 
ceeded to her carriage. 
And thus opened the great mart of England's com- 
merce. 


Hee Masesty’s Retvury,—While the royal party 
were in the Exchange, thousands of persons 
whe had not an opportunity in the morning of wit. 


nessing the royal procession, were flocking from 
quarters of the metropolis, to the route along whi 
the cortége would pass on its return. Even those 
who had arrived at an early hour remained, in order 
that they might catch another glimpse of the Queen 
and the Prince, and their wish was gratified aboyst 


: half-past two o'clock, when her Majesty left the 


Exchange in one of the royal carriages, drawn by 
two horses only, and proceeded on her way to the 
Great Western terminus down Cheapside. Her Ma. 
jesty and her illustrious consort, who were as voei- 
ferously cheered as before, repeatedly bowed to the 
assembled multitude. The same enthusiastic homage 
was paid the royal party the whole of their raad 
home, which was performed at a brisk pace, 

ILLumINATIONS.—In the evening, notwithstanding 
the declaration of the Court of Aldermen, the streets 
on the line of the procession were partially illumi- 
nated, and the people, who had almost universally 
taken a holiday on the occasion, remained in the 
streets till a late hour. Amongst the most promi. 
nent of these, was the office of he Anti-corn-law 
League, in Fleet street, which showed the words, 
„Union for all nations, Free trade, brilliantly 
illuminated. 


Tus Stave-Trapina Casz.—On Wednesday, at 
the Central Criminal Court, Mr Baron Rolfe read 
the judges’ decision in the case of Thomas Jennings, 
charged with slave-trading, Mr Jennings had pleaded 
autrefois acquit, as we stated on the 21st September. 
The decision was, that the last four counts in the in- 
diotment could not be sustained, but that the first 
four were good in substance; and therefore judg- 
ment on the demurrer must be in fayour of the 
crown, The counsel for the prosecution applied on 
Thursday for a postponement of the trial; a material 
witness, Captain Hill, being absent, The applica- 
tion was granted; though the prisoner's counse] 
wished the trial to be proceeded with at once; it 
having been so often postponed. 

Trtat op tHe Hon. Mr Tovcuer.—The Hon. 
W. Ross Touchet, brother of Lord Audley, was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday 
last, on a charge of feloniously shooting at Thomas 
Smith, with intent to murder him. a trial of 
some length, he was ounced Not Guilty,“ on 
the ground of insanity. The circumstances of the 
case may be gathered from the evidence of the son 
of Thomas Smith, the keeper of the shooting gallery : 
—Alfred Smith: I was in the shooting gallery on 
the 6thJuly. The — held a pistol in his hand. 
My father was loading another. I heard the report 
of the prisoner's pistol. I saw him deliberately fire 
at my father. By Mr Justice Maule: I saw the 
prisoner deliberately fire at my father. My father 
said, “ You rascal, why did you shoot me?“ He 
replied, I did it on purpose; I wish to be hung.“ 
I fetched a policeman. Adolphus Lonsdale, 110 F 
division: I was called into Mr Smith's shooting 
gallery. I saw the prisoner standing with an 
umbrella under his arm. I asked if he shot Mr 
Smith. He sxid he had shot him, as he (prisoner) 
was tired of his life, and wished to be hung. The 
evidence of his brother, Lord Audley, — of Drs 
Monro and Warburton, tended to show that the 
pfisoner was quite insane. 

A Forozey or Banx or Enatanp Nores has just 
been discovered. The forged notes are all for £100; 
all of them, it seems, are dated the 5th December, 
1843, and one marked with the letters “yv-2"'; 
although their numbersare different, asif they formed 
part of aseries. The paper on which they are printed 
distinguishes this from all similar attempts that have 
ever been known for some years. In the ordinary 
forgeries of £5 notes, the water-mark has been 
copied on a wooden block, and a mark sufficiently 
like “the ordinary water-mark to deveive the un- 

eye, has been made on the false note by 
intense pressure. In these £100 notes, on the other 
hand, there is a real water-mark, such as could only 
have been obtained by manufacturing paper ex- 
pressly for that purpose. The parties who have seen 
the notes declare that they are such excellent imita- 
tions that none but 1 inspectors of the 
bank of land could detect the forgery, and even 
those only the most careful examination. The 
notes come from Belgium, and it is therefore sur- 
mised that the fraud been committed abroad: it 
is considered probable that the paper was made and 
the plate engraved at Paris. total amount of 
the notes already discovered is less than £1,000; but 
there is 4 a j that “ is the whole 
extent ud; on the con it is su 
to be much more extensive. — of Serurdey 
says: The fo of Bank of England notes which we 
mentioned yesterday is ex to create a great ex- 
citement on the Continent. A fraud of the kind on 
so large a scale has probably never been known in 
the European cities; and it is not unlikely that 
during the panic a great many notes may be sent 
over here to be cashed. It appears that no less than 
forty of these forgeries were passed on the money 
— of Paris between Monday and Thursday 


IMPROVING THE Dwe Lines or THE Poor.—We 
noticed, some time ago, a metropolitan association 
recently formed for improving the dwellings of the 
industrious classes, upon a plan which appeared to 
us highly deserving of a bation. From a letter 
which has — in the Times, from Mr Gatliff, 
the honorary secretary, we learn with satisfaction 
that that plan has not been abandoned, but that 
the heads of the charter of incorporation, includi 
the guaranteed rate of interest upon investments ( 
per cent.), are under the consideration of the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade; and 
the 12 are only waiting i 
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beg ming that shall set an example to others—they 
will render an important service ‘to the community. 
The object to be aimed at in all such benevolent en- 
— is, to help the poor to help themselves, 
without interfering with their independence. 
Proressor Lrenio.—The students of University 
have resolved to invite Professor Liebig to a 
public dinner, and have nominated a committee to 
arrangements to carry the invitation into effect, 


Her Majesty has conferred the Garter, vacant by 
the death of the late Duke of Grafton, upon the Earl 
of 1 

rt asserts that her Maj intends payi 

earl Visite to the ducal seats of Strathfieldsaye. — 
del Castle, and Goodwood. Hampshire Telegraph.— 
[The papers also state that, during the last few weeks 
extensive tions have been making at the 
mansion of the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley park, 
for the reception of the Queen in the early part of 
the ensuing month. The extensive pile is situate one 
mile south from Stamford, in Lincolnshire. ] 

Prince ALBERT has established a prize at Eton for 
the encouragement of the study of modern languages. 
Rugby is the only public school which has, for many 
years, made the study of modern languages, not an 
optional, but a necessary part of school education. 


Tue RowraxD Hitt Testimon1an.—The subserip- 
tions now amount to about £10,000. The London com- 
mittee, however, say that this cannot be held as a 
sufficient national reward for such national services 
as those of Rowland Hill. The Committee, there- 
fore, urge upon the nation at least to double this 
sum. If every letter writer, for only a single week, 
would pay a twopenny instead of a penny rate for 
his letters, the amount, and more, would be raised. 


Tropica Annoyances.—Insects are the curse of 
tropical climates. The déte rouge lays the founda- 
tion of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you are 
covered with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in 
your flesh, and hatch a large colony of young chigoes 
in a few hours. They will not live together, but 
every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his 
own private portion of pus. Flies get entry into 
your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose ; you eat 

ies, drink flies, and breathe flies. Lizards, cock- 
roaches, and snakes get into the bed; ants eat up 
the books; scorpions sting you on the foot. Every 
thing bites, stings, and bruises; every second of 
your existence, you are wounded by some piece of 
animal life, that nobody has ever seen before, except 
Swammerdam and Meriam. An insect with eleven 
legs is swimming in your teacup, a nondescript with 


nine wings is img in the small beer, or a cater- 
— with sev dozen eggs in his belly is hasten- 
g over the bread and butter. All nature is alive ; 


and seems to be gathering all her entomological 
hosts to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your 
coat, waistcoat, and breeches. Such are the tropics. 
All this reconciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and 
drizzle —to our apothecaries rushing about with 
gargles and tinctures—to our old British constitu- 
tional coughs, sore throats, and swelled faces.— 
Sydney Smith. 

Inox Cnuncn ron Jamarca.—A church has been 
sent out to Jamaica, as a specimen, as many of the 
kind are likely to be required. The pilaster sup- 
ports are of cast iron, on which are fixed the frame 
roof, of wrought iron, of an ingenious construction, 
combining great strength with simplicity of arrange- 
ment; the whole is covered with corrugated iron, 
and the ceiling formed in paneled compartments, 
covered with felt, to act as a non-conductor of heat. 
The body of the church is 65 feet by forty; the 
chancel, 24 by 12; a robing-room and vestry are 
attached. The windows are glazed with plate glass, 
one-eightb of an inch in thickness; the two chancel 
windows, and four others, are of stained glass. The 
cost of this iron church is £1,000.— Glasgow Chronicle. 


’ American Snorxerrers. — Nothing can exceed 
the civility of the storekeepers. It is true they will 
not put themselves much out of their way ; but then 
a or an excuse is made with politeness, and 
you are not pressed and urged to purchase, as you 
so often are in European A stranger also 
should recollect that the value he sets nem ile dol- 
lar is very different from the estimation in which it is 
held here. He must learn to regard it as a sixpence, 
and part with it as such. Do are not scarce at 
New Orleans. As a proof of this, I will mention a 
trifling affair, which occurred, I remember, soon 
after our arrival. One of our party went into a 
watchmaker’s store to purchase a glass for a watch. 
After a short delay, a gentleman emerged from an 
inner room, with his mouth filled, not only with the 
eternal quid, but with no small portion of his dinner 
besides. On hearing the demand, he very coolly 
replied, ‘‘ Well now, as Im eating my dinner, if 
you're going right up and down town, s’ you 
just call again, and see if I've done, and then we’ll 
put a glass in that watch.“ His surprised customer 
took up his property, and slightly hinted that he 
would go to another store for his glass. No attempt 
was made to detain him—the dollar was no more to 
the New Orleans trader, as I said before, than a 
sixpence.— Mis Houstoun's Tezas. 

Punch says that the British Association, instead 

of advancing science, has only brought it back to 
where it was thirteen years ago. ‘They met,“ says 
he, at York in 1831, and were at York in 1844. 
So that they have just come round to the point they 
> from.”’ 
There is no earthly thing more mean and despi- 
cable in my mind, than an English gentleman desti- 
tute of all sense of his responsibilities and opportu- 
nities, and y=! reveling in the luxuries of our high 
civilisatior, thinking himself a great person.— 
Dr Arnold. 


— 


Postscript. 


Wednesday, October 30th. 


Tur Roral Excnanoe.—The Gresham committee, 
it is said, have determined to allow the public to in- 
spect the edifice to-day and two following days in 
the present week. The public are to be admitted 
by tickets, obtainable from the Court of Aldermen, 
or the members of the Gresham committee, and is- 
sued for certain hours of the day (in order to avoid 
the inconvenience of too many crowding to the spot 
at the same time). Visitors to enter at the great 
western doorway under the principal portico, and 
passing into the ambulatory, to proceed north and 
south round the quadrangle, and subsequently up 
the grand staircase to the two apartments fitted up 
for the purposes of the recent entertainment, thence 
through the throne room and apartments devoted to 
the use of her Majesty, to the London Assurance 
offices, to descend thence into Cornhill. It will thus 
be seen that the merchants’ area, or grand centre of 
the quadrangle, where the tesselated pavement is 
laid down, is the only portion of the building from 
which the public will be excluded, and this will, of 
course, be visible from the ambulatory. 

PROPOSAL FOR ANOTHER ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
Tue Queen has open'd the Exchange, 
And yet some grumblers say 


One more exchange the city needs, 
Prior to Lord Mayor's day. 


The long contemplated visit of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert to the Marquis of 
Exeter, at Burleigh house, is expected to take place 
in the course of next week. Tuesday, the 5th 

roximo, is the day which has been named for the 
— of the court from Windsor. 


It is announced, by last night's Gazette, that the 
Lord Mayor of London has been created a baronet: 
he will, therefore, in future be known as Sir William 
Magnay, Bart. 


A Court or AtpeRMeEN was held yesterday morn- 
ing. An unanimous vote of thanks to the Lord 
Mayor “ for sustaining the dignity of the court,“ 
was The new alderman for Portsoken ward, 
(Mr Moon) in place of Mr Salomons, was sworn in: 
Mr Wise having previously presented a protest from 
Mr Salomons against the act; and Mr a protest 
from inhabitants of the ward ; but the court demurred 
to receiving them. Mr W. Wood was then called 
upon to introduce Mr Moon to the court, but such 
was the pressure of the crowd that Mr Wood could 
not move. Ultimately it was found necessary to 
elear the court before Wood was able to appear. 
Mr Moon then made the requisite Jeclaration, and 
was admitted an alderman. 


Tun Convicts Barner AND FLetcuer.—Accounts 
have recently arrived in London, stating, that in the 
vessel which took out these will forgers a fever 
broken out, to which it was said Barber had become 
a victim. It was added, that he had left behind him 
some important memoirs connected with the extra- 
ordinary will forgeries. 


A Sartor Jury id Kent. — At the Sandwich 
sessions, on Tuesday last, twelve wise men“ re- 
turned a verdict of Not Guilty” in respect of a 
charge against a female prisoner, but accompanied it 
with the hope that she would not do it again !— 
Canterbury Journal, 


Suppression or Brotuers.—In compliance with 
a requisition, numerously signed, the mayor of 
Gravesend has convened a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of that place, to be held this evening, 
for the purpose of concerting measures for the sup- 
pression of these infamous resorts. 


Tue Repeat AssoctatTion met, as usual, on Mon- 
day, but the attendance was rather thin. Mr Arabin, 
lord mayor elect, occupied the chair. The Hon. G. 
H. Hutchinson spoke at some length, advising his 
coun en to confide in the skill and sagacity of 
Mr O' Connell, who had never deceived them.” He 
announced that the state of his health obliged him 
to return immediately to France, and took his leave 
amidst loud cheers. Mr M. O'Connell exhorted all 
repealers to abstain from connexion with the criminal 
absurdity of ribandism, which, he regretted to hear 
from the Rev. Mr Hearne, was but too prevalent in 
Manchester and Liverpool, under the names of 
“Friendly Brothers, Hibernian Societies,“ &c. 
All participation with these bodies was criminal 
and dangerous, and would be likely to bring those 
who were guilty of it to Norfolk Island and Van 
Diemen's land [“ Hear, hear, Bravo J. He 


told the le to beware — the wolf was on walk 
— 1 xportation of arms into the north of 
reland from Scotland had taken place, and spies 


and traitors were afoot. Even in Dublin they were 
not safe. A fellow had been going about for the 
last week 8 poor men to drink, and, when 
inflamed with whisky, telling them that he could 
right the wrongs of Ireland, and indulging in trea- 
sonable language with respect to her Majesty. On 
one oecasion, as he went off staggering k, two 
pene fell out of his pocket as he left the room. He 
(Mr O'Connell) had them there [great cheering]. 
What did they think they were? One was the ad- 
mission of the bearer, J. Philips, into an Orange 
lodge, dated July 13, 1844 [great cheering and ex- 
citement] ; the other the police Hue and Cry [cheers]. 
From that they might judge of the character of that 
pretended friend of Ire After some further re- 
marks, Mr O’Connell concluded by giving notice of a 
motion to the effect, that a — 1 of the 


associa- I with a tendency 
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tion should be a ted to inquire into and report 
upon the — — ribandism, Several 
persons then addressed the meeting on matters of no 
tckuowedged fom dare London, and rz. 

now 
The repeal rent was then announced to be £476 160. 
5d., and the meeting was adjourned, 


Fatnxer Matnuew.—The Duke of Leinster has 
subscribed £50, and the Earl of Fortescue £26, 
towards the fund for relieving Father Mathew from 
his present embarrassments. The Evening Mas 
publishes the following facts and statements, com- 
municated to that journal by Mr M‘Kenna, the con- 
fidential secretary of the “enthusiastic and teo 
credulous reformer,” in reply to some allegations 
recently put forward by the Mail :— 

“ With res to the receipt of money by Father 
Mathew himself, the secre informs us :— 

1. That tens of thousands of the conscientious pes- 
santry took the pl without taking out the token, and 
went away without either medal or card. 

„2. That Father Mathew bestowed medals and cards 


on soldiers, sailors, and police; and also gave them 
ratis to children of the National schools, both in Eng- 
nd and Ireland. 


“3. That he distributed to other classes in Ireland 
hundreds of thousands of medals and cards, and never 
received ih return so much as the prime cost. 

With reference to the money received by assistants 
and agents, the following is the account given us in 
writing b Father Mathew’s secretary: 

“1. That the priests throughout Ireland (with some 
exceptions) got medals stam with their own names, 
and distributed them to the postulants (of course at the 
usual price), and in each case Father Mathew had 
nothing to do with the business, save to administer the 


ledge. 
4 729 That on one occasion he delivered to an agent in 
Dublin 22,000 medals, for which he never received bagk 
the prime cost. 


„That Father Mathew did receive considerable sums 
of money in exchange for medals and ecards is admitted; 
but the expenditure is satisfactorily accounted for in the 
following manner :— 

“1. The medals cost 3)d., and being sold at Is., left a 
profit of only 84d. on each. 

“2. Father Mathew was in the habit of giving sums 
of various amount to build schools, to aid — 
ties, to establish temperance bands! We we 
have omitted the last item. We often warned him of 
the pernicious consequences of this branch of his 22 

K. That cards and printed forms, distributed no- 
thing, were a heavy expense, varying from £8 to £10 a 
week. 

“4 That he employed a chief secretary at a salary of 
£100 a year ; and two assistants at £50 « N 

„5. That coach-hire, hotel, and trave 

with innumerable o 


following 
—The d 


morning in the Senate. The of the pre- 
ject of the committee were almost unani- 
mously.“ Accounts from of the 22nd, state 


that the country appears to be at length 
from the stupor into which it was thrown by G 

mene — , che b 
eeling in opposition to the measure is becoming 
more and more marked every day, and — — 7 
— = moderado party both 
astonished and annoyed at the sweeping effect of the 
In the the excite- 


ment is very great; and it was d in Madrid, 
by the latest accounts, - at Vigo and Tuy, in 


twenty-five thousand muskets were ready to 
troduced into Navarre upon the breaking out 


first disorder. It was generally anticipated that 
two expected levies of soldiers would the 


nal of events, the consequences of w 8 

be foretold when the present state of the dispositions 

taken by the government was considered. 
Broussers.—A letter from Brussels, in 

the Manheim Journal, states that 


has in some 
with the 


sort protested against the treaty of 
Zollverein, since the ultimate results of such 3 
measure might tend to compromise the i 

of Belgium, and looks upon this fact as a proof of 
the jealousy of England, and another proof of its 
enmity to the German commercial league, 

Tue Russians awp Cirncasstans.—The Russians 
have closed their campaign for this year ageinst the 
brave mountaineers, and have completely failed in 
reducing the Circassians to subjection, notwith- 
standing the large reinforcements they have con- 
stantly received, and the awful sacrifice of life on 
their side. Circassia is in fact the grave of the 
Russian soldiery. 


CORN ‘MARKET. Marx lon Tus Dar. 
— | Wheat | Barley| Oats | Beans | Peas | Flows. 


English .. 3310 2690 390 5 
Scotch. 
Lrish eee ** ee 6690 
Foreign .. | 1420 | 13430! 8560 
The market is 


brisk, and prices 
5 are very firm, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


% A Noncon. and a Constant Reader.“ We had facts 
in our eye; and we are sure an allusion to them will 
never injure the honest. 


An Out-and-out Voluntary.“ We really cannot sup- 
pose that an anonymous recommendation of the 
Eclectic will go m further than our own editorial 
expressions of good will. 


Terms for advertising in the Nonconformist. 


For 7 lines....58.0d. | For 10 lines....6s, Od. 
For every additional line 4d. 
For a half column £1 5s.| For a column..£2 0s. 
„% Advertisements from the country must be accom- 
E a post-office order, or reference for payment 
n. 


Orders for the Nonconformist are received at the office, 
and by all booksellers and newsvendors. The terms of 
subscription, if paid in advance, are £1 6s. per annum. 
All communications for the Editor should be addressed 
to the office, No. 4, Crane court, Fleet street. 


The Ponconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, OCT, 30, 1844. 


SUMMARY. 


THE opening of the New Royal Exchange 
looked forw to with so much interest, took 
place on Monday last. Her Majesty, with her 
royal consort, went in state to the city, and glad- 
dened thousands of exulting subjects with their 

resence. The whole line of road, from Bucking- 

am palace to Cornhill, was flanked on either 
hand with interested s tors. Shouts of ac- 
clamation rent the air. Beauty and wealth 
looked out from every window, and waved a wel- 
come to the illustrious visitors. The ceremony 
was a simple but imposing one. The day on 
which it took place will be memorable in the an- 
nals of the country. It was, as it were, one of the 
peaceful triumphs of commerce—an ovation in- 
tended to proclaim the extent of her dominion, 
and the inexhaustible depth of her resources. It 
was a day s tive of some fine practical lessons 
—lessons which we are happy to perceive have 
been learned and proclaimed in the high places of 
iodical literature. The Times of yesterday 
concludes an able and fine-toned article with the 
following paragraph :— 

„And who can mistake her errand? What has the 
ocean Queen before her but to pacify universal sea and 
land, to conciliate divided realms, and lead all men to 
their own best interests? It is hers to draw from eve 
coast its own contributions to the general weal, to elicit 
the virtues of nature and the virtues of men, to make the 
wilderness smile with abundance, and savage men with 
i. It is hers to people every shore with the 

of human kind, and to teach them to pile at ev 
pots and interchange with every fellow man, the mani- 


of Heaven. For ev e of love, for the 
eed on Nae a of every essing , she 2 singularly pro- 
vided and singularly ready. Who ean foretell the end 
of such a destiny? It is evident that we only see the 
beginning. Hence the solemn import of yesterday's 
inauguration.” 

Lord Stanley has come out in the agricultural 
line. He has put a face of vivacity upon many 
old truths—has given to farmers some good advice 
smartly ex —and has intimated a course of 
practice which landlords may, with benefit both to 
themselves and their tenants, generally adopt. He 
counsels the giving of equitable leases, and the 
outlay, by the proprietors of the soil, of such capi- 

as the improvement of their farms requires; 
charging upon their tenants a fair interest for the 
money. ere can be no doubt that, under the 
natural system, the British farmer, with all the 
aid which science can afford him, might safely 
compete with the whole world. Thrown upon his 
own resources, and relieved from the benumbing 
influence of protective laws, he would J ge dis- 
cover methods of enhancing the fertility of the 
soil, which would amply secure him against the 
dreaded evil of im ion and low prices. It 
was but the other day that, at the Tring agricul- 
tural meeting, a man of considerable scientific 
er ery — his 5 nae of a few 
coils o wire, and em agency of 
an electri r — 
of the soil far more than could be effected by the 
use of any of the manures known at the present 
day. We are well aware that “the proof of 
the pudding lies in the eating.” Experiment 
might show that the philosopher's imagination 
outran his practical knowledge. There can be no 
doubt, however, that when invention is put upon 
the rack, vast improvements will take 1 in the 
science and practice of agriculture. We know it 
has been too generally charged upon farmers, that 
their indolence is opposed to all innovation. But 
as one of themselves remarked, at an agricultural 
meeting in Devonshire, presided over by Mr Bul- 
ler —“ Landlords are liberal enough of their 
advice, saying, Do this, do that—adopt this im- 
vement, try that manure—thin your hedges, 
trees, let in light upon your fields, and 

them well—but after all, the farmer 

to do as he could man to pay his 

Aperiments are costly; and, if at 

be made with lower rents, and with 

prospect of advantage to the occu- 


pant. Truth begins to besiege the landlords from 
every quarter. 

The Anti-corn-law League opened their winter's 
campaign of agitation at Manchester on Thurs- 
day last. They have done considerable work in 
the registration courts, and promise themselves 
some accession of strength at the next general 
election. They have not asked for money this 
year; the contributions of last year, together with 
the expected produce of the great national bazaar 
to be held in London early in 1845, being deemed 


sufficient for the Pune eros of the ap * de- 


signs during another twelvemonth. On the whole, 
however, the free traders did not appear in high 
feather. Their expectations are evidently more 
moderate than they were two years since. They 
give us no assurance of carrying either the present 
parliament or constituencies by storm. But they 
are at work—they are at work, too, just where 
their operations will tell most effectively. No 

t movement succeeds in this country, until it 
is driven to attend to practical details. The secret 
of the success of the aristocracy is, that they ever 
have such details at the finger’s-ends of their em- 
ployés. We have all need to borrow a lesson of 
wisdom from the book of their history. Neverthe- 
less, for reasons which we have stated over and over 
again, we are unable to anticipate a triumph for 
the League. 


OPENING OF THE NEW ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


RoyA.ty shook hands with Commerce on Mon- 
day last — and the ting was frank and cor- 
dial on both sides. It was a state-ceremony—but, 
unlike state-ceremonies in general, there were the 

ulsations of heart beneath it. Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria visited the city—the merchant city—to 
open the New Royal Exchange—and right loyally 
did the merchant city receive her. a mere 
show, the whole scene was magnificent—too mag- 
nificent for any prose description we could give. 
To our minds, however, the sublimity of the moral 
which it enwrapped far outshone the outward 
pomp and try of the occasion—and we look 
upon the event with interest, rather for the thoughts 
which it suggests, than for the dazzling picture it 


ey 

t been aptly observed by the leading me- 
tropolitan journal, that“ in the successive fabrics 
which have arisen at Cornhill, in fresh and in- 
creasing splendour, on the site and ruins of their 
— — we see an image of the elastic and 
unding growth of the system. Its best friends 
are its enemies— its ruin, its restoration its difficul- 
ties, its triumphs. Through losses, through spolia- 
tions, through fire and sword, it lives and prospers.” 
Just so! and so it must ever be with the ordina- 
tions of heaven. And Commerce is an ordination 
ofheaven. In our social nature; in our ever-grow- 
ing necessities ; in the variations of climate, and in 
the varieties of produce, which distinguish from 
each other the several countries of the earth; in 
the tides of ocean; in the constancy of the mag- 
netic needle; in the ual, and, as it were, the 
accidental development of the commercial system ; 
in the sa ge or advantages which follow in its 
train; in the sure prospects it is opening up to us 
of universal —. brotherhood, ea religkon—in 
all these things we read the law of Providence— 
that nation shall trade with nation. Like every 
other law imposed upon us by infinite wisdom, it is 
beneficent, as well as irresistible. How free in its 
operation—yet how potent! See how it takes hold 
even upon human selfishness, and makes it uncon- 
sciously tributary to the accomplishment of one 
grand philanthropic design. t love of gain 
which, in the individual, is so apt to run into a sor- 
did and despicable covetousness, how little does it 
dream that its venturous exercises are all made to 
work for the welfare of mankind! How utterly 
blind is it to the fact, that every one of its excur- 
sions across the fixes a new filament of con- 
nexion between kingdom and kingdom, and does its 
towards weaving into one web of consistent 
interdependency, all the countless tribes of the fa- 
mily of man! The merchant, as he shapes his 
in the counting-house or on ’change— what 
recks he, for the most part, save as his own profits 
may be thereby affected, of peace or war? Yet is 
his whole life spent, unwittingly, in building up an 
insurmountable barrier to national hostilities. 
And this fulfilment of other and grander purposes 
than its own, which commerce is perpe and 
blindly effecting, proves to us that the mind of 
Providence is here—that it is an audible expres- 
sion of the Supreme Will—and that, consequently, 
its history, its progress, its seeming fluctuations, 
and its real expansion, possess an interest, and are 
radiant with a significance, which, seen from any 
other point of view, could never be discovered in 

so unpromising a subject. 

It is pleasant, moreover, to see civil authority 
smile a grateful ition of the claims of com- 
merce. It has not always been thus—and it is not 
thus even now to the extent which the philan- 
thropic could desire. The feudal spirit, which finds 
its last retreat in our legislature, looks with a jea- 
lous eye upon mercantile glory. Its thoughts and 
deeds have been mostly those of war. It has 


wielded the arm of the executive hitherto chiefly 
for destruction. It has fomented national antipa- 
thies. Its aim has been to insulate the several 

pies of the earth. Its weapons have been wast- 
ing fire and the remorseless sword. It deemed all 
the laws of love to be restricted within geographi- 
cal limits. Its morality was of the destructive 
order. Its common maxims smelt of blood. It, 
popular songs breathed forth the exultation of suc- 
cessful, or the fury of disappointed, malice. And 
so it has happened, that nations have been kept, by 
this ascendant spirit, in an almost uninterrupted 
ferment of war. Times are changing for the bet- 
ter, just as feudalism is growing old and decrepit. 
Monarchs are proud now-a-days to interchange 
unceremonious visits of friendship, and to connect 
their names rather with the triumphs of peace, than 
with the false glories of the battle-field. The 
opening of the Royal Exchange by Queen Victoria, 
was a far more graceful act, both for the woman 
and the Queen, than would have been the 0 
of a public thanksgiving for a victory achieved 
whether by fleet orarmy. The spirit of commerce 
is happily getting the upper hand of the spirit of 
war—and state pageantry celebrates, not the mur- 
derous prowess of the soldier, but the successful 
enterprise of the merchant. 

In entering upon a new epoch of her history, it 
is to be devoutly hoped that British commerce 
will purify and elevate her spirit. She has not 
always been just, as Eastern annals can too dis- 
tinctly show—she has seldom been generous, as, we 
fear, the whole world can testify. In pushing for- 
ward her future conquests, it may well occur to 
her to ask, at each successive step, whether or not 
she is trampling upon the rights of man. Far 
better would it be for her reputation, and far more 
conducive to her ultimate success, to lend no fur- 
tive facilities to the accursed traffic which makes 
humanity itself an article of merchandise, and to 
forswear, at once and for ever, that recklessness to 
the miseries of others which aims to supply them, 
at any and every risk, with the poisonous drug 
which first withers, and then terminates, a fleeting 
existence. The . mission of commerce is to 
bless mankind. hy should it not be discharged 
in an intelligent and kindly spirit? What is 
the worth of those gains which are the product of 
72 22 and * They come home to 

e guilty r wi ec t upon them 
—and, could their history be tracked, it ‘would be 
tracked, in most instances, in the footsteps of the 
avenger. Nor is simple justice all that is due 
from our merchant princes to their fellow-men. 
They have need to guard watchfully against 
merging all the sympathies of human nature in 
the absorbing spirit of trade. Commerce, be it 
remembered, exists not for its own sake alone. 
It is but the means ordained of Providence to 
some higher, noblerend. It is obviously intended 
to knit nation to nation, and man to man—to 
diffuse, not to dry up, the charities of life—and 
they who en in its pursuits, careless of the 
suffering which exists around them, and unmindful 
of the dictates of a erous compassion, are 
working the commercia . pe in a spirit utterly 
alien to its true nature and ultimate tendencies. 

The ceremonial of Monday last prompts us to 
look forward—and we do so, not only with hope, 
but with confidence. That noble edifice which 
the Queen then inaugurated to its destined uses— 
what changes may it be expected to witness ere 
age has despoiled it of its strength! Wherever 
commerce goes—and whither will it not ?—there 
the Bible will eventually find its way. The pioneer 
of liberty, peace, civilisation, and religion—wher- 
ever she appears, their approach may be anticipated. 
And when war shall have become all but im 
sible, and all the en and wealth of the nations 
of the earth shall be devoted to the amelioration, 
instead of the aggravation, of the unhappy conse- 
quences of the fall—who can venture to predict the 
altered aspect which the social condition of man wilf 
present ? Three hundred years hence! no extreme 

for such a building as the New Royal Ex- 
- with what interest, and, perchance, pity, 
will the world look back upon our own ted 
day of enlightenment, and rejoice in the marvelous 
progress made during the interval by every right 
principle and every form of truth. Soon the 
actors in the pageant of Monday last will have 
off the stage—most of them to be 1 72 
ut all that is born of truth is immortal. The des- 
tiny of our race is onward—and as each successive 
temple of commerce reared in this metropolis has 
been an improvement upon that which it replaced, 
so each epoch in the history of man will exhibit 
new and more glorious manifestations of that infi- 
ae mind which presides over the movements 
of all. 


LIBRARIES FOR PAUPERS. 


We have read, not without deep interest, the 
report of a discussion which took place on Thurs- 
day last, at a meeting of the Board of Guardians of 
the Greenwich Union, upon the motion of Mr 
Powle the vice-chairman “ That the Board con- 
sider and determine as to the establishment of 3 
lending library in the union house for the use of 
the inmates, and as to the best means of providing 
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such library with books.” This is a project which 
does honour both to the head and 10 the heart of 
the gentleman who proposed it. It is novel, inex- 
pensive, compassionate, and useful. It has this 
especial merit in it—that it recognises in paupers 
the existence of the same intellectual and moral 
apparatus, as is commonly sup to belong to 
men occupying a more comfortable station. Recent 
disclosures fully justify us in surmising that, in poor 
law union houses, the unfortunate inmates are re- 

ed in the lignt of worn-out animals, whom the 

w forbids to be put out of the way by the hand 
of violence or fraud, but whom a low expediency 
feels itself bound to maintain at the lowest possi- 
ble cost, and with the smallest possible allowance 
of comfort. Many of the regulations which obtain 
in these places, seem purposely devised to add bit- 
terness to the pauper's lot, and, assuredly in man 
instances, the jails in which are lodged the crimi- 
nal violators of public law, are scenes of far less 
cruelty—far less wantonness of barbarity, than are 
these same workhouses. 

One might have imagined, that so humane and 
feasible a project as that of Mr Powle, need only 
to be mentioned in order to insure universal adop- 
tion. Those hours which are now spent in forced 
idleness by the pauper, how usefully might they 
be turned to account, in furnishing his mind, in 
awakening higher tastes, in implanting sound prin- 
= of morality, and in improving the man, 
whether for his remnant of time on earth, or for 
his eternal destiny. What right exists in society 
to withhold from these, its hopeless outcasts, those 
privileges, which their very nature is framed to 
enjoy, and of which their unfortunate position so 
greatly increases the want? If, in our artificial 
state, there can be any circumstances which can 
justify the strong in emaciating, by semi-starvation, 
the bodies of the weak (a very questionable right) 
can it be pleaded, with any show of reason, that we 
are permitted to keep the mind in a dwarfed and 

ysed helplessness—to expose it to all the con- 
tamination of vice, and give every facility for the 
rankest weeds of sin to grow up and fructify— 
whilst we refuse to it the opportunity which lies at 
hand to commune with virtue, to soar above the 
physical evils by which it is surrounded, and to fit 
itself for its destined immortality? And yet, at 
this very board of guardians, a Mr Adam Young 
could deliver himself of the following trash: 


Mr Adam Young (an ez officio guardian) said that he 
could not think the — 8 of a lending library in a 
union house as at all proper. At all events, he could 
not consider any step should be taken in the matter un- 
less the clerical members of the board were present. It 
had been said, that at Wandsworth a library was esta- 
blished in the union house, and, upon looking over the 
catalogue of the titles of books there, he found “ Paley’s 
Evidences.” The idea! Togive ‘‘ Paley’s Evidences” 
toapauper! The thing was absurd. Such a proceed- 
ing was neither more nor less than traveling at a rail- 
way gallop, which would lead to no good consequences. 
He considered that by sanctioning any such proposition 
they would be committing themselves most egregiously. 
He supposed that the next thing would be a proposition 
to admit Punch into the library! In looking upon the 
board table that day, he saw Punch and two n pers 
lying there, and it frequently ha ed that gentlemen 
were ergaged in 11 while business was going 
on. He did not think that was right. Their time was 
valuable, and irrelevant and sometimes disorderly con- 
versation arose from reading such papers. He could 
not sanction the proposition for the establishment of a 
lending library for the use of the paupers, and would, 
therefore, more as an amendment, that the motion be’ 


* sine die. 
Adam Young has evidently no fear of po- 
verty before his eyes; but perhaps it might be well 
for gentlemen in his position, especially if they 
me to be guardians of the poor, to reflect that 
2 es make to themselves wings and fly away.“ 
Possibly, in some unexpected turn of events, 
Young may find himself an inmate of an union 
house. 8 such be * 1 — — be able 
9 te the spirit of Mr Powle’s reply — 
ith reference ie the admission of the 4 moral 

reformer, Punch, he was quite sure that Punch was the 
E man's friend, whether he met him in the union 

ouse or out of it, and, therefore, no danger need be ap- 
prehended on that score. Coercion was used to compel 
* 5 to act in obedience with the laws framed for 
their government. Prisons were built to punigh the dis- 
obedient. Out of doors, for the promotion of education, 
the government had ted its tens of thousands; but 
it was the opinion of some, that within the walls of a 
union workhouse the pleasures of literature ought not 
to be allowed to enter. The Bible was, undoubtedly, 
the best book; but the mind of man required a generality 
of food. No good arose from constantly obtruding re- 
ligious subjects upon men in confinement; there were 
times and seasons for all things. 

Is it a settled rule of the poor law commis- 
sioners, that paupers must not laugh, or if, per- 
chance, they 4 that they must laugh at ribaldry 
instead of wit? Can no treatment of those who 
are unfortunately dependent upon parochial aid 
serve the purposes of political economy, save that 
of inflicting a monotony of miserable privation— 
privation to the body—privation to the intellect— 
privation to the affections? We earnestly hope 
that Mr Powle’s project will be taken up else- 
where, and we would deeply impress it upon all 
who have the guardianship of the poor committed 
to their hands, to beware lest, in carrying out a 
theory of pauper administration, they become in- 
strumental in spoiling the chief handiwork of God 
—the mind, the immortal mind of man. : 


EXTINCTION OF THE SPANISH 
CONSTITUTION, 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Tur new constitution which has been pre for 
Spain by Senor Martinez de la Rosa, late am or 
in Paris, pons by him ea Da * is in 
every line an iso a piece of French manufac- 
— It is a — copy of the French charter, not 
such as it was voted in 1830, but such as the Fieschi 
law, and other enactments of Louis Philippe's con- 
servative ministries, have rendered it, the worst 

ints of the French code being aggravated in its 

panish copy. 

We will pass in review the several changes in the 
2 constitution of 1837 pro at present. 

e first article of the constitution liberally admitted 
to the rights and qualities of Spaniards all such as 
obtained letters of naturalisation, or had acquired a 
domicile. The new — abrogates this. 

The very second article of the old constitution pro- 
claimed the liberty ef the press, and the guard of 
that liberty in its misdemeanors and crimes being to 
be tried by a al The new project abrogates this. 
The French Chamber of 1840 decieed that all prose- 
cutions of the press should go before a jury. But 
this has been since changed; editors of papers being 
now amenable to the courts of correctional police, as 
well as to the judges of the royal courts, for misde- 
meanors of the press, whilst for higher crimes they 
may be tried before the Chamber of Peers. There 
are other stringent restrictions on the French press, 
which are, however, in a great measure corrected by 
the force of public opinion, and the inability of a 
ministry to brave it in those matters. In Spain, 
however, a minister will find his hand and temper 
tied by no restraint of the kind; and the liberty of 
the press there must henceforth exist by toleration. 

Article 4 of the old constitution ren all Spa- 
niards, without distinction, amenable to the same 
courts and the same laws. Its amendment in the 


deepest crimes, could not be tried by 
tion 


reac 
change is in the formation of the 
senate, which, under the old system, was chosen 
„ LI mpeter de triple list sent 
by the electors. The new project the 
2 of senators for life, chosen by the 
om certain ca of notables, and of 
number. It also constitutes the Chamber, so named, 
into a high court of justice. Thus far the 
is French, but the French u Chamber is sur- 


l ops into the Spanish 
ouse. 


The Deputies are to be elected for five years, as in 
France, not for three years, as has hitherto been the 
case in Spain. 

By the 27th article of the old constitution, the 
Cortes, if not convoked before the Ist of December 
of any year, must assemble of itself, or if dissolved, 
new elections must be proceeded with. By the 28th 
article, the Cortes meet necessarily at the demise of 
the crown, or in case of the mon being in an im- 
possibility to govern. Both of these are 
in the new project, and replaced by a promise to 

rtes on such occasions. 


4 


the U Chamber. 

of saticle 48 declazes, that the 
a special law to marry, or to 
princes in the line of suc- 
r 

a 

to the Cortes. * 
the Cortes to exclude from the 


gent are right of the Cortes ex- 


ish citi- 
ty of their 
ts the right of elec- 
tion to a few, and creates a close borough. 


ear vote and regulate the amount of the armed 
Free, This is to be a ted, and the army de- 
clared in dent of the . 


By thea tion of the additional article 1, it is 
intended to do away with the jury altogether. 

The liberticide enactments of this new constitu- 
tion speak sufficiently for themselves. The destruc- 
tion of the vor | of the press, of the rights of mu- 
nicipalities, of the existence of the Cortes, which 
must henceforth — on ministerial or royal will ; 
the abrogation of jury, the restoration of eccle- 
siastical — 1 4 12 the mili 

wer declared epen legislatu 
— form what ministers may call a constitution, 
but which can satisfy no shade of a constitutional 
party—no, not even the moderados themselves. 


Above all, be afraid of teaching nothing: it is vain 
now to say that questions of religion and politics are 
above the understanding of the r classes: 80 
they may be, but they are not above their mis-under- 
standing, and they will think and talk about them, 
so that had best be taught to think and talk 
rightly.— Arnold. b . 


— — 
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THE ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE AT MANCHESTER, 


The Anti-corn-law e opened their “ winter 
campaign on Thursday night at the Free Trade hall, 
Peter street, when it was announced that Mr 
Richard Cobden, M. P., and Mr John Bright, M. P., 
would address the meeting of members. e meet - 
ing acquired additional importance from the cir- 
cumstance that it was expected a report would be 
submitted to the meeting respecting the 
of the great League subscription, and some allusion 
to the recent elections in South and North Lanca- 
shire, and the probability of another election for 
South Lancashire, co uent upon the antici 
elevation of Lord Francis Egerton to the dukedom 
of Bridgewater. As will be seen from the following 


condensed rt, the topics of the chairman’s re- 
port were confined to a statement of the i 

of the League during the last ten wouks, and the 
results of the registration. 


The attendance was very large, the immense place 
being filled in every corner; the estimated numbers 
present being 4,500 ns. 

Mr G. Wilson, chai of the League, opened 
the meeting by giving some details of the proceed 
ings in the registration courts ; they would be the best 
reply to the question whether the League was dead. 
During the last ten weeks the e had been in- 
stituting a searching investigation into the state of 
the of 140 boroughs; and this they were 
compelled from absolute necessity to do, knowing 
that there was no other body in the kingdom whose 


vast funds and means of information their 
numerous agents, and general knowl in every 
respect, were so well able to do it as e. 


After combating the assertions of those parties who 
talked about the unconstitutional interference of the 
League in electoral matters, Mr Wilson 
4 —— the present state of the representation of 
The boroughs of Lancashire at the last election re- 
turned 12 free traders and 10 monopolists, two boroughs 
returning free traders and five returning monopolists. 
Two boroughs returned one of each party, and another 
h returned a free trader, who was unseated on 
petition, and a monopolist returned in his stead. Be- 


sides — there were four omer members who were 
monopolists, making at t 
free traders. Such was 
all would agree with him that it was high time it should 
be putan end to. — 12 
boroughs of Manchester, Preston, and 
( g seven members), the 
entirely in the hands of the free 
B *— — — 1 2 
place those boroughs en 
seven boroughs, 
the slightest possibility o 
— — an tes Ge proper to change his 
e man t 
in 5 on Geo 2. the members for 
Bolton (Mr Ainsworth). In that borough the to 
the free traders on new register was 67, 80 that 
there was no doubt that the electors of Bolton would 
retrieve the mistake which they made at the last eleo- 
tion. The h of Wigan was the only loss they 
had sustained had gained Clithero, at 22 
represented „ He had no doubt that 


i 


they would gain 10 or 11 additional free 
in this county. In Lancaster, the gain was 
greater than at any vious revision. 
present was represented by two monopolists, but it was 
considered by those who had the meansof j that, 
with exertions, this borough might be won by free 
traders. Blackburn at present returned 
lists, and at the last election the highest monopolist 


5 
8 


| 


| 


not a majority of more than half number that the 
free traders bad gained upon the ister. The League 
looked upon this boro as a At Warrington 


the gain was 32, and their friends in a 


dered that the borough was uite safe, and 
would be © * at the next 
election. He 


he could popes of the borough of 
Liverpool as favourably as he had done of the other 
boroughs; but he was happy to say, that the gain there 
to the free traders, upon the new register, was 462, and 
that dose, once more repeated, would be s 

change the representation of that borough. 


and since the recent . 
register there are 169 new claims belonging 
ties whose opinions did not know, not 
had time to ascertain ; but 
polists the 


5 
: 
7 
1 


stated that the w 
for the southern di 


was 1,153 [loud cheers}. 
In the northern division of Lancashire — een ne 
done much; but tlie gain on the revision was 


533 votes. Thus in Lancashire 
two seats for South Lancashire, and 
seats in the boroughs; whilst 


length, and was received with reiterated a 
After a few introductory observations, he that 
the statistical tables just read would strike more 
lists than the 


t> 
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ency might be increased indefinitely. It merely 


required a qualification of 40s. a-year in freehold 
praperty. He thought our landlords made a “ great 
mistake when they retained the 40s, qualification, 
and he thought there was a rod * K for them. 
He should not be surprised if the 40s. franchise did 
for free trade that which it did for catholic emanci- 
pation and the Reform bill, and that the landlords 
would destroy that franchise when it had done all 
the work. 40s. franchise was established five 
or six centuries ago, and a man was deemed to be a 
yeoman if he had a qualification of 40s. a-year. In 
counties where there was a large town population, 
— as Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
orth and South Staffordshire, Kent, and Middlesex, 
the electors am be almost indefinitely in- 
cremsedy they would follow the example of the 
Lancs people. It would cost but little to doso. 
There were many thousands of artizans, and others, 
who had money in the savings-banks, and, although 
he would not say one word tending to depreciate 
th value of such an investment as 4 savings- bank, 
stil would say that there was no investment 
equal to a freehold of the earth. A man might pur- 
chase a freehold for £60, or £40, or in some counties 
even £30, and he would be a freeman. The great 
wners had done all they could in the way of 

hey had been splitting up their 


to 0 meetings which had just been 
held, which declared at their establis t to 
have been no more than mere political clubs, 


was about the deplorable state of the agricultural 
labourer. If it was true that the N 
labourer was so . what became of the land- 
lord's ples that e corn laws were Kept up for the 

e agricultural labourer? Having made 
a satirical allusion to the 22 system, he ridi- 
culed the landed try veins the towns and 
eoturing o upon agricultural pursuits two- 
and-a-half hours in the year. He next ridiculed the 
practice of the agricultural associations in granting 


Now, what is the mode in which these gentlemen go 
work to benefit the agricultural labourers (hear, 
? They call them together for a ploughing match, 

they bring them into the room and give them a 
of wine, and they give a reward“ of thirty shil- 
to the man who has ploughed the best! Then 
inquire who has served twenty-five years in the 
e co's reward for good condust [heer 

a re r conduct [hear, 

Then the farmers. The — te who sit at the 
their names read over, and prizes are awarded 
successfully cultivating turnips, to another 
produced a good fat ox, and to another for 

accumulated the greatest quantity of fat upon a 

ter]. And this is the way in which agricul- 

be ed {hear}. What should you think 

were adopted to protect you in your 
bear]? Let us suppose that a number 
of came down once a year—once a year, 
mind you—for the lesson is only given once a year, and 
then only about two hours and a half long—that they 
held a meeting, in which they would have a spinning 
matoh or a weaving match [hear, hear]. And, after 
had been into some prize mill to see this spinning 
weaving match, they sat down to dinner, and Job 

— — or Frank &mith is brought in, stroking his 

| down all the while as he comes before the squire- 
archy, and muking his very best bow, to receive from 
the chairman thirty shillings as a reward for having been 
the best « and the best weaver (hear, and laughter]. 

And this disposed of, imagine, next, the manu- 

facturer a ty prize of £5 for the best piece of fustian 

—— And another “ditto, ditto,” for the best 

calico 
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yar t laughter]. Then ine a 
— — riaing his seat at the table, while the 
— on @ grave ee, ony Boy — in 
com ra | terms, presents him wi r havi 
Sone during past year, his shop floor and his — 
ters im the cleanest state [shouts of laughter). Then 
they call up a manufacturer, and he has an award of £6 
because the had found his mill to be in the 
condition [a laugh}. Then the merchant 
i £5, for having been 
ctors te have kept his books in the 
entry [renewed laughter). You 
well you may. You cannot help 
between the absurdity, the 
m of d up men in round frocks to a dinner 
table, an them 80s. because they have ploughed 
well, or , or harrowed well, and bringing up far- 
mers to give them prizes for having the cleanest field of 
Swedish turnips, or for having their farm in 


ng tiles within the last year ;— 

I believe my friend, Mr Bright, here, who has been 
building a mill, hes, during the same time, been layi 
down a million and a half of bricks in erecting it 
Vanghtes and cheers]; but you would be astonished, 
would you not—and I am sure the squirearchy would be 
rather puzzled—if Mr Bright were to get up here and 
talk of that as something for which he might glorify 
himself, having first of all declared it was the most pro- 
fitable investment any man could make [loud cheers 
and > By the way, I wish my friend here 
would e ate how much duty his million and a half of 
bricks pay to the 122— which duty my Lord 
Stanley and his fellow landlords have managed to 
bey yee, tiles from [hear, hear, and applause]. 


some allusions to the present corn laws, and 
1 to maintain steadiness of prices, he 
that within flve years the present state of 
man property would be reversed, and the 
Pr yore a state 5 1 It was 2 
compe „caused by the progress of the 
corn- law alone that given rise to 
late sttampt at agricultural improvement. 


The 17 day I meta eman whe lately 
to be at suteford, and he told me that, e sitting at 
the inn, there came in a number of neighbouring farmers, 
whose conversation turned upon agriculture. In the 
course of their conversation, one of them remarked, 
What a deal of draining has been g on here since 
| Cobden was here blackguarding him about the rushes! ” 

He did not believe the agricultural labourer was 
now so badly off as when corn was 708. a quarter; 
but he would tell them where distress in the agricul- 
tural districts was now. It was among the tenant- 
farmers themselves :— 

They are paying rent, with wheat at 45s. a quarter, 
which they have Largained for at the calculation of wheat 
being 56s., and in many cases 60s., the quarter. It is 
owing to this discrepancy in the prices that the tenant- 
farmers are now paying rent out of capital: they are dis- 
charging their labourers, unable to employ them—and 
theirs is the real distress now existing in the agricul- 
tural districts. 

He then urged the free-traders, now that they had 
won a great part of the county, to continue their ex- 
ertions till they had ia member in the county a 
free-trader ; and observed that he had heard it sta 
in London that, if Lancashire and the West Riding 
of York were unanimous for the repeal of the corn 
laws, those laws must be : 

Mr Brienut, M.P., next spoke for an hour, in a 
discursive speech, embracing a variety of topics, but 


principally directed against the aristocracy and the 
evils of — e declared that the Reform 
bill had never been rly worked, and the privi- 


leges which it con were for the benefit of their 
opponents; but if the people would take up the 
matter properly, he was persuaded that there was 
enough in that measure to do many things that were 
necessary for the safety of the people; therefore 
tation should be continued. He made some judi- 

cious home thrnsts at our monopolist gristocracy— 
nor was he sparing in his remarks, pointed ones too, 
at Mr Birley, who, though he had earned his splen- 
did N trade and commerce, was found acting 
as chairman at the late election to one of the mono- 
polist committees (Mr Entwisle’s). It was a rather 
curions coincidence, Mr Bright remarked, that on 
that very day this Mr Birley should witness a prac- 
tical refutation of one of the most common and popu- 
lar delusions of his party—viz., that low-pri 
necessarily led to low wages—that his hands, num- 
bering, as it is supposed, 1400 or 1500, should at that 
moment be out on strike for higher wages, and that 
in the face of a daily oes em in the price of food. Mr 
Bright also animadve u the game laws, and 
after alluding to some other subjects, concluded 
amidst loud cheers. 

Mr T. Baztey, jun., next briefly addressed the 
meeting, which broke up about half-past ten o’clock. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 


Lorp — ox — = phe ee an- 
nual meeting of the Liverpool Agricult , 
held on Tuesda last, derived some importance fron 
the presence of Lord yer who occupied the chair 
on the occasion, and gave the audience the pleasure 
of hearing from him a good long speech. He en- 
larged on the advantages of vity, competition, 

ano, and thorough draining; told the farmers that 

e world was moving, and that they must move 
with it; and amused his auditors by some sarcasms 
at the prejudices of the real old class of farmers, 
who dispute the So of improvement, and are 
still dreaming of being able to jog on as their fathers 
and grandfathers did before them. After expatiat- 
ing on the vast importance of drainage, and stating 
that on the estates of the Earl of Derby there have 
been laid 300 miles of drains, at an expense of be- 
tween £5000 and £6000, and the employment of a 
million and a half of draining tiles, he declared his 
decided opinion that no extensive improvement could 
be expected on the part of the tenantry, without se- 
curity of tenure :— 

J feel bound to say,“ he remarked, that a landlord 
has no right to expect any great and permanent improve- 
— — 1 ee ee — 
cured the repayment o outlay, not @ person 
character 11— of his landlord, but by a seourity 
which no casualties can interfere with—the security 
granted him by the terms of a lease for years.“ 

Give your tenants leases, gentlemen, if you persist 


in expecting any great and permanent improvement ‘ of 

our d "to be undertaken by them ; but if you wish to 

ave your land really productive, and well in your own 
hands, improve it yourselves; and then you can fairly let 
it as you like.” “If vements are to add a perma- 
nent value to the land, they ought to be undertaken by 
the landlord himself, charging on the tenapt such an 
amount of interest as may repay him for the outlay he 
has made, and at the same time afford a reasonable pro- 
fit for the tenant.” 


Destruction hx Gamu.—At the Waltham Agri- 
cultural society (Leicestershire), Mr T, C. Beasley, 
of whose husbundry the Duke of Rutland, the chair- 
man, said “he had often had the pleasure of looking 
over his hedge, not with any rapacious intention, 
but with a view of learning something from his 
well-known system of ing, made the 
following remarks on the destruction of by 
game. He said 8 some 2 LA * 
were a disgrace to proprietors: he recently 
counted in one field as many as eighty-three hares ; 
and to keep these was equivalent to the su of 
twenty-three sheep. For his part, he would not 
keep them for any landlord in existence; and he 
would ask whether it was common honesty to ex- 

t any man to keep that quantity of game for their 
fandlo % Now, here ts a tical lesson by 
which the noble chairman and fellow- landlords 
might learn something more than they are likely to 
do by looking over the farmers’ h ; but no 
sign was given that it uced any effect, for drain- 


‘ 


and h formed 
EEE Nen 4 


Kvxcraiciry a Manvre!!—The Tring Agricul. 
tural association held their fourth annual meeting 
on Friday, when there was a dinner and a distriby- 
tion of prizes. About sixty members and friends of 
the association sat down to the dinner, and prizes 
were distributed after the meal. The labourers seem 
to have been present during the drinking of wine 
and toasting ; but how far they partook in the plea- 
sures of the table, if at all, does not appear. The 
chairman was Mr James Adam Gordon, president 
of the association; whose speech in proposin 
‘Prosperity to the Tring Agricultural association’ 
contained several ey tye | pe He described 
the panic caused by the tariff as having been quite 
dissipated, Confidence appeared to be restored to 
agriculture, and confidence was calculated to in- 
crease prosperity. The removal of the duties on 
foreign wool had not rendered the price of the home- 
produce less ; but it had increased since those duties 
were taken off, because it was necessary to have 
foreign wool to work up with home-grown wool. 
He enlarged upon the recent revolution in agricul- 
tural chemistry. Ten years ago the men of 
guano was ridiculed—scarcely ten pounds of it 
could be procured to make an experiment ; and Pro- 
fessor Liebig’s name was converted into “ Big- lie; 
now 60,000 tons of shipping are employed in the 
importation of guano to this country; and that day 
week he attended a dinner, given to Professor Lie- 
big, in Glasgow, at which upwards of three hun- 
dred farmers were present. Mr Gordon described a 
new method of increasing the fertility of the land— 
by electricity !— 


In Morayshire, he met with a gentleman who commu- 
nicated to him many agricultural facts, and informed him 
that he had recently seen, on the farm of Findrassie, a 
plot of land which seemed to bear barley and clover as if 
they were growing on a dunghill; and that that effect 
was produced by singular means, but easily to be com- 

rehended by persons versed in science. Perhaps, when 
e mentioned it, they would call him a wire worm; and 
perhaps they would be astonished if he told them that 
the most successful agriculturists might be the poachers, 
for who would deny that they well knew how to lay down 
wires 1 He came among them, armed only 
with a pole or poles eleven feet long, a coil of common 
wire, and a compass; and with these weapons he trusted 
that he should, in a few minutes, convince them that he 
could wield an agricultural power not to be despised. 
But to proceed. He wrote to the proprietor of the farm 
at Findrassie, near Elgin—Dr Forster, not Faustus—to 
open, with a lecture on the subject, a large room which 
he had built for agricultural purposes in the county of 
Aberdeen, Dr Forster, however, was not able to do so; 
but, with a practical liberality which marked him a true 
agriculturie, he was kind enough to write an account of 
the subject, which was the novel and surprising one of 
the influence of electricity and galvanism on the growth 
of plants as applicable to agriculture. Many years 
since, Mr Forster read in the Gardener's Gazette the 
account of an experiment made by a lady, which main 
consisted in causing a constant 2 or supply of elec- 
tricity (to be afforded by a common electrical machine) 
to proceed from a summer or garden house, and which 
was diffused by wire to a fixed portion of the surrounding 
und: and the effect was, that vegetation did not cease 
n the winter on the t under the influence of this 
wonderful power; and that what snow fell durin 
the continuance of this experiment never remained, 
as it did on the rest of the garden around. This im- 
pressed Mr Forster very much, and induced him to pla 
a small galvanic battery in action on a grass plot: an 
although the power from it was very small, still the 
effect produced fully confirmed the lady’s experiment, 
This and other facts which Mr Forster coll „led him 
to think that the electricity of the atmosphere (a con- 
stant current of which was found to proceed from east 
to west over the whole of this earth’s surface) might, by 
some arrangement, be usefully employed in agriculture ; 
for Mr Crosse of Taunton had long since proved that the 
free electricity of the air might easily collected by 
wire suspended on poles of wood at many feet from the 
earth’s surface, the direction of the wire being due north 
and south by the compass; and many very interesti 
and important facts and experiments been record 
by Mr Crosse, and mainly collected from a careful ob- 
e the electricity proceeding from the suspended 
wire. Mr Forster next 2 two poles four feet high 
in his front lawn, which had been reeently laid down 
with chevalier barley and grass, after draining and sub- 
— hing it; and over those poles, which were due 
no — south of each other, he stretched a common 
piece of iron wire, fixing the two ends of it to stout 
wooden Ring, driven in close to the earth; and on the 
edge of pe of eight English poles and around the 
edges, which were straight lines, he sunk about two or 
three inches beueath the earth two wires of equal length, 
the ends of which were fixed and in contact with the two 
ends of the suspended wire, which were meant not to be 
too tight, for its contraction in cold nights would break it 
in two, or * away the fixtures, and thus defeat the ob- 
ject. Mr Foster formed two of these plots for experi- 
ment, measuring eight square poles . and then pro- 
ceeded to criticise his work: and to do so accurately, 
on 4 the aid of ‘‘ Noad’s Popular Lectures on Elec- 
tricity and Galvanism; and almost the first half-hour’s 
perusal showed him that there was such an error in ane 
pat of his plan as would effectually defeat his intention, 
is was, thatthe point of a blade of grass or young 
corn-plant has the most extraordinary faculty or power 
of attracting or appropriating to itself all the free elec- 
tricity present, at four times the distance that the finest 
point of metal would or could. So that when the points 
of the barter plants should reach one foot high, all the 
electricity that the suspended wire might before that 
have collected and conveyed through the buried wire to 
the roots of the plants, would be abstracted by the pointa 
of the barley; and thus, the su ded wire getting 
nothing from the air, could not, of course, supply any- 
ane 5 by which all the induced electrical influence 
would cease. Mr Forster, therefore, next day placed 
les, eleven feet high, above the surface, with wir 
o., exactly the same, except that the space surround 
by the buried wire was twenty-four poles English mea- 
sure. All the results are yet imperfectly known, but 
these were evident:—The barley plants on the two 
r plots (of eight poles each) soon became darker 


in colour, and grew faster until they had altained. c 
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about g foot in height; the darker green colour then 
gradually disappeared; and at the end of u fortnight 
after there was no pereeptible difference but in the 
height of the young barley plants, and even this ceased 
to be very apparent as the crop advanced, When the 
barley of the larger, or twenty-four poles, plot was six 
inches high, it assumed the same lively dark n, and 
grew faster than the surrounding uneleetri barley 
plants, and this difference it maintained up to the last, 
except that the colour of course in time became yellow; 
and it was curious that this change ocourred Jater than in 
the rest of the crap, The number of stooks or shocks was 
also greater, and esch larger when reaped; the ears from 
one grain of seed were more numerous and longer; the 
corn also was larger and harder. To make assurance 
doubly sure, Mr Forster fixed to the short four-feet 
poles of one of the smaller plots, pieces of dry pine wood, 
eight feet high, and suspended two wires to them, one 
at that elevation, another rather lower down 5 and 
was pleased to find that, after some time, this plot gra- 
dually resumed its former dark green colour, The ex- 
periment had alsq been tried at Liverpool, with great 
sucgess, on potatoes; the crops being much larger than 
on the other parts of the land. It was the opinion of 
those scientific „— of whom he had inquired that 
even Professor Liebig was not aware of the application 
to agriculture of this discovery. It seemed, then, that 
the meeting was now in possession of valuable details 
which were known to very few persons in the whole 
country. He hoped some gentlemen would try the ex- 
periments, and write upon the subject; for he had 
written to the Royal Agricultura] society to offer £30 
for fhe best prize essay on galvanism and electricity as 
applicable to agriculture. 

r Gordon touched upon the subject of tenures. 
He had visited East Lothian, which Professor Lie- 
big and others admitted to be the best agricultural 
district in the world: well, there the farms are let 
on nineteen years’ lease ; consequently, upon those 
farms there are steam engines, In agricultural 
matters Scotland is fifty mgr in advance of Eng- 
lanp: Why! — because the Scotch farmers have 
leases. Also, the Scotch landowners are the better 
able to carry on improvements on entailed estates, 
because they can charge two-thirds of the ex 
on the next heir, endeavoured, by a 
parliamen bill, to remove the legal impediments 
to the introduction of that plan into England; but 
unsuccessfully, for no one would act under it, for 
fear of the court of Chancery. The Scotch agricul- 
turists never grumble. There was recently a storm 
which must have shaken the corn out of the ear, 
and done immense damage ; but nobody complained. 
In Scotland farmers yg put the best face on 


ing: and — 1 ey have leases. Other 
ers insisted upon che expedieney of grant- 

ing lease.s oi 
Tun Game Laws.—We have a remarkably good 


story to tell respecting the operation of the game 
laws in this county. Two years ago, the Earl of 


B ire was a great game preserver, and 
had game in t abundance in the parish of Great 
Hampden, which game was the cause of a great deal 


of mischief to the surrounding — 5 ofa man 
complaints, and gave rise to muo bad feeling. A 
Mr Harris became occupier, under a lease, of a farm 


situate close tothe earl's preserves, and just in the 
midst of the land in which all the mischief was oc- 


casioned. Mr Harris complained, as did others, of 
the injury he had sustained, and so his com- 
plaint that the earl at length to refer the 


matter to arbitration, and two neighbours were ap- 
ointed (one by each party) to assess the damage. 
The assessment was made and the amount sent to 
his lordship. The earl, however, refused to be 
hound by this decision, and generously offered Mr 
Harris a fourth of the amount thus arrived at by an 
ment to which he had himself been a : 
This offer, of course, was refused, and it became 
Harris's object to defend his property against the 
d tors, The course he ued was one that 
no | craft could th. He took out a 
license himself, invited the en from this 
town (Wycombe) and all the within twenty 
miles of him, and gave them full permission to 
shoot over his fs, ving them due caution to 
keep off the sy tans: e hares and pheasants were 
thus des by thousands. Not content with 
. Harris, while strictly prohibiting the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire's gamek from trespass- 


= 

i for on his 
grounds. 41 abundance were consequently set 
over his farm, and the destruction of e by night 
was equal to that carried on more y and tyes 2 
light. Thus, while the earl had all the trouble and 
expense of ing, Mr Harris, his 

frienda, and the poachers, had all the fun profit 
ofthe game. And yet this was strictly legal. Of 
course the carl ones, sant Sa0g of this, and came to 
the eonclusion, that if his game was to be de- 
stroyed, he would have a hand in it himself. His 
lordship, therefore, gave orders for an indiscriminate 
the preserve was destroyed, and thus an 
rid of. ** farmers of 
Great Hampden now look upon Harris as a 
much 2222 friend than even the Duke 
of Buckingham, and thank their stars that a man of 
his spirit was ever sent amongst them. Cannot the 
example of this spirited farmer be followed? — 
Ayles News. 

Rurat Pouce ix Surrotx.—In the Tuesday meet- 
ing of the Suffolk quarter sessions there was a long 
de on the — — of a rural police, which 
was moved by Mr Bevan. The Chairman having 

in read the lesolution, a division took place, when 
yaa be were—for a rural police, 29 ; against it, 
16. The magistrates then retired from the bench to 
make arrangements for appointing the force, both as 
to its number and the amount of wages to be paid. 

On the subject of the present state of a 


correspondent of the In Mrites.— 


hter, ) 
abominable nuisance 


The landlords told the farmers that it was their duty | 
as well as their interest to find work for the labourers. 
The rejoinder was natural. The farmers say, and say 
truly, 4! are not able to keep on surplushands. But 
they say this also Let the landlords come forward and 
enable us to 135 more labourers—reduce your rents, 
gentlemen, to the level of the times—bring them down 
to the market price of wheat—give us a secure tenure by 
longer leases, if you wish us to improve the land; but 
we will not lay out eapital upon farms in which we have 
no fixed interest.’ Such is the language employed by 
some of the most experienced and intelligent tenant- 
farmers of Suffolk, Essex, and Norfolk, at the late meet- 
ings of the various ricultural associations in these dis- 
tricts. It is quite clear that such plain speaking was 
not perfectly agreeable to the personages so addressed. 
I could mention some instances (I give the names in a 
private note for your information) where the chairman 
of the meeting abruptly quitted the room, simply because 
he knew that the arguments advanced by the farmers 
were unanswerable ; and in others the speakers were put 
down on a point of order—a strange way of cushioning 
a question which is of the very last importance to agri- 
culturiets, and to the public in general. 


Rurat Policen in tHe County or Durnam.—lIt 
appears by documents just published that Sir James 
Graham, the Marquis of Londonderry, and several 
other magnates, have made repeated attempts of 
late to increase the rural police in the county of 
Durham, and have been baffled. The colliers’ strike 
was the reason assigned for this proposed increase, 
But the magistrates of the county, first in June last, 
and again on the 5th instant, refused, by a large ma- 
jority, to sanction the proposal. In consequence of 
this, ‘* Vane Londonderry” addressed the following 
letter to the clerk of the peace for the county of 
Durham, and it was read at a meeting of quarter 
sessions on Wednesday last :— 

“‘Stn—I herewith enclose a letter I have received 
from the secretary of state, and I have to desire that it 
may be communicated to the magistrates of the county, 
and especially the twenty-five gentlemen who have 
thought proper to resist the recommendations of the 
home 8 by their votes on the late occasion. I 
trust the bench will now acquit me of urging any mea- 
sure against their sentiments, not called for (and that 
repeatedly) in the performance of my duty in the situa- 
tion I have the honour to fill.“ 

The home secretary, in the letter alluded to, ex- 
pressed his regret that the magistrates had resisted 
the proposed augmentation of the police. 


Birkennuead.—The foundation stone of the new 
Birkenhead Docks, opposite Liverpool, was laid on 
Wednesday by Sir Philip Egerton, surrounded by 
an extraordinarily large audience, and the event was 
afterwards celebrated by a great dinner, &c. The 
completion of these docks will form a new era in the 
navigation of the Mersey; and if a plan which we 
have heard named, of opening up a communication 
with Birkenhead and the sea to the south-west, in- 
dependently of the river, is carried out, the dangers 
of entry to the port by the mouth of the Mersey, at 

resent necessarily incurred, would be avoided, and 

iverpool South, as the Birkenhead side may be 
called, would soon become a greater town than the 
great one already on the other side. The Globe's 
correspondent says: A magnificent city is here seen 
rising from the earth, not by slow process, but at 
once. All the facilities which trade and commerce 
can require for the reception of ships and the ware- 
housing of cargoes, are here beheld in a state of for- 
wardness. Numerous spacious streets are in pro- 
gress of erection, which are, at least, two miles in 
extent, formed at right angles. The sewerage already 


laid down exceeds, in extent, the entire le of 
sewerage contained in the whole of Liv and 
Manchester, united. An immense cove market 


is in a state of forwardness; slaughter-houses, at a 
distanve from the town, are also eventing. Eight 
railways are also to have their contre in Bir ead, 
and are thence to extend their ramifications to dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, including the metropolis. 


A spacious town hall is already laid down ; a splendid 
park is in process of formation. An itional 
church is already built; three more are designed, 


and will be endowed by the projectors of this stupend- 
ous 8 —all the seats of which will be 
entirely free. these are rising simultaneously. 
Other towns have been built by slowd — 
enhead has been rather created than built. A short 
time since, and it was a village—a waste. Now, im- 
mense piles of buildings, stretching in various direc- 
tions, almost as far as the sight of the eye can reach, 
are seen in every direction. 

Worxrne Max's HK. —A large number of the 
chartist operatives of Oldham and the neighbour- 


hood have been erecting a 3 public room, in 
shares of £1 each, for the ho 


ding of meetings, deli- 
very of lectures, performance of coneerts, &. This 
building, which is designated the Working Man's 
hall, may be in some respects regarded as a charac- 
teristic sign of the prosperous condition of the la- 
bouring classes in the manufacturing districts. 

The Earl of Euston has addressed a letter to the 
magistrates of Suffolk, in which he strongly con- 
demns the game laws, and traces to the preservation 
of game, for the purposes of a wholesale battue, divers 
evil effects upon the farmer’s property and the 
labourer’s morals. 

A Prorrr's Cottlror ix Leros. We are glad to 
learn that it is in contemplation to start a People's 
college in connexion with the Leeds Mechanics In- 
stitute. Arrangements, we understand, are now 
being made for the delivery of a public lecture on 
the subject, by the Rev. Mr Bayley, of Shefficld.— 
Leeds Times. 

Apvance oy Waces at Srocxrort.—The threat- 
ened turn-out by the spinners and others for an ad- 
vance of wages, which was to have taken place on 
Saturday, has fortunately been avoided, the masters 


having conceded an increase of 6 per cent. The ad- 


— — 


vance proposed by the men was 10 per cent, on the 
hand-mules, and 20 per cent. on the self-ectors; 
but this the employers would not consent to. 

Miss Martineau AnD Mesmentsm.— We have seen 
a letter from Miss Martineau, to Mr Hall, 
dated Tynemouth, October 10,“ in which she 
clares herself to have been decidedly benefited 
the mesmerie process, which she had been led to 
submit to under that gentleman's advice and instrue- 
tions. Neither Mr Mall, nor the person whom he 
had taught to mesmerise her in his absence, had sue- 
ceeded in throwing her into the ; but 
she has experienced so much benefit, that th 
confined to her room for a long period past, she “can 
now walk three miles at a time with relish.” “I 
cannot be thankful enough, she adds, for such a 
resurreetion.’’—Acotsman. 

At the Berks Michaelmas sessions, held last week, 
William Jackson was found guilty of sheep-stealing. 
He had made a confession of his guilt, but with 
excuse—* I was almost starved, and only had eight 
shillings a week to keep seven of us.“ The prose- 
cutor in his evidence said that he farmed 900 acres ; 
he had employed fourteen or fifteen men; the rate 
of wages was from eight to ten shillin week— 
some labourers were paid less; he 48 of 
some receiving sixpence a day, exclusively of Sun- 
day. The chairman commiserated 4 
verty, but sentenced hin to transportation for ten 
years. 

Colin Expiosions.—An * occurred in 
a coal pit at er on Saturday, by which 
eleven persons were killed and six others much in- 
jured. Another fatal explosion has occurred in 4 
coal pit near Wakefield ; two men out of three whe 
were in the mine having been killed. Nothing cer. 
tain is known as to the cause of the losion, but 
it is surmised that one of the men took top off 8 
Davy lamp. The shocks were so tremendons as to 
have all the appearance and phenomena of an earth. 

uake. The houses in the village were shaken—the 
shafts, machinery, and buildings of the colliery 
thrown to the ground with great violence. Repeated 
explosions have taken place in the Staffordshire 
mines during the past week, but, with the e 
of that at Rowley Regis, without loss of life. Up- 
wards of £3000 has now been realised in aid of 
subscription for the widows and children of the 
Haswell sufferers. 

PrePaRation ron Deatu.—An old woman, aged 
upwards of 60 years, named Susannah Pass, residing 
in Tea-kettle-alley, Kidderminster, has provided in 
a singular manner for her decent interment after 
death. She a scanty livelihood by carry. 
ing water, and from her hard earnings has contrived 
to save sufficient money to procure a neat coffin, 
with the name inscribed on the plate, which has 
been lately completed by Mr Thomas Griffin. The 
coffin was conveyed to the old woman’s house, when 
she immediately laid herself out in it, and expressed 
herself perfectly satisfied, She has also had a shroud 
and cap prepared, and has deposited 6s. in the hands 
of a friend, for the purpose of regaling her bearers. 
All this is done that the parish not be called 
upon to defray the expenses of her funeral.—- Tun 
Towns’ Messenger. 

Rumours or Asiatic Cuotera.—An alarm has 
been spread in the neighbourhood of Wolverhamp- 
ton by the sudden death of Mr Sheldon, of Cosley, 
near Bilston, a gentleman of great respectability; 
and directly after him, the nter who made 
coffin; both cases being considered as instances of 
Asiatic cholera. The er was taken ill at six 
o'clock in the evening, and died within twelve hours, 
and the latter with nearly the same rapidity ; both 
commencing with the same violent cramps, and 
marked by the same severe and summary results.—- 
Birmingham Advertiser, 

Hexoism or 4 Lanx.—A few nights since the 
dwelling-house of Mr Thomas Worthi at Man- 
ee a ap Bigg gf EY 

we an persons 
otherwise disguised by black linen, which they wore 
over their ci , 


prepared. 
Ms Worthington, whe | now ia oth yest, places 
placed hi at the door, and with a sword cut 
stabbed at the fellows . they had 
l a considerable time, 
The burglars battered the to pieces; but, while 
the . Silay TY OFEningOR brought her 
uncle his fowlingpiece, which was loaded swan 
shot, and, seeing that his hands shook so that 
is did not deter the bur- 


while her uncle fired. 
glars: uttering the most horrid oaths and 
Sra 


tions, they tore up the stones with which 
of the house was paved, and threw them at che 
entleman and his niece, who still kept their places 
fn the hall, when, after half-an-hour’s fight ng. 
assistance appearing, and Mr Worthington 
wounded in various of the body, his niec e, 
stood firmly by his side during the 
with the rubbers, when one of them sai 
wanted was money. The lady then said, if 
would promise not to hurt her uncle, no furthe re- 
sistance should be made; on which four of th em 
made their way into the house, and, after mak 
the servant lad give up all his money, they forci 
the niece to show them where the money was 


they 


night and burn the house and murder all the inmates, 
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they took their departure. Neither Mr Worthington 
nor any of his family are seriously injured. A re- 
ward of £100 has been offered for the apprehension 
of the burglars. 


IRELAND. 


— ge eyo yee Tanrt1.—On 
Monday evening, Oct. 28, a very and respect- 
able meeting was held in the Rosemary street church, 
for the purpose of considering the — | of ad- 
dressing her Majesty in reference to the recent French 
aggressions in Tahiti; and the effect of such aggres- 
sions upon protestant missions in the Society 
islands. In the absence of the mayor, who was 
expected to preside, but who was unavoidably 
absent, Charles Thompson, Esq., took the chair. 
The i were commenced with praise and 
EN. after which the chairman stated the object 
r which the meeting had assembled. Resolutions 
were then proposed and seconded by Mr James 
Morgan, Dr Bryce (who gave an outline of the es- 
tablishment, progress, and trials of the protestant 
missionaries in the Society group, as also of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the aggression of France 
in those islands), Gordon Thompson, Esq., Dr Cooke, 
Mr Isaac Nelson, Mr M‘Cay, Mr Hodgens, Dr Ed- 
ger, Counsellor Gibson; after which an address to 
Queen, embodying the spirit of the resolutions, 
was read, and unanimously adopted. Dr Cooke, in 
the course of his speech, spoke as follows :— 
„A British nobleman, who had close intercourse with 
the Turkish government, had, in his dealings with that 
wer, shown an example worthy of being followed. 
e practice of that government was, when any of its 
Greek subjects had renounced Islamism and embraced 
the Chris faith, to persecute them to the utmost ; and 
Lord Aberdeen, in remonstrating with the Porte on this 
subject, had declared that if England stood alone among 
the states of Europe, she should not allow her co-reli- 
gionists to be thus perecuted; and this remonstrance 
compelled the proud Turk to set aside the dictates of the 
Koran, and bend to a sense of justice and public opinion. 
He trusted the same course would be adopted in favour 
of Tahiti, which had been in this case so ive [great 
cheering]. I hope our government will be as determined 
with France as Tahiti, as Lord Aberdeen had 
been with the Turkish government [continued cheering]. 
I would that I was for a short time admitted to the 


the devoted Mogador, even if under the direction 
redoubtable Prince de Joinville himself (loud 
and laughter]. In the face of the fiery tiers of 
three-decker, justice would be done, which, I 
might not otherwise be looked for [cheers]. 
Id then be rightly represented by her wooden 
, and France would find more difficulty in dealin 
er, than with the few frail cabins which f 
of Tahiti [continued cheering]. When we 
side by side, and gun by gun, with France, 
t, justice will be meted out to the unfortu- 
Ik the Queen be justly accused, let it be 
own to the world; but if she be unjustly and 
ressed, then Britain will never appear more 
in standing forward in her defence.” 
w Escarze.— On Thursday evening the 
the Zoo gardens, the Phenix 
in, whose business it was to shut up the 
night in their sleeping dens, by some 
precautions which should have been 
the largest of the bears to get into 
before he had made his go The 
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superstition was the animating principle of an Irish 
leader, and whether political rapacity or bigoted zeal 
inst bigotry was the motive of an oppressor.” 

e priest exclaims, “‘ Merciful God! and has it 
come to this at last, that the catholic people of Ire- 
land are to be told, through an organ supported by 
themselves, that superstition may roy: been me — 
mating principle of their leaders for ages, an t 
the persecution of their religion was only bigoted 
zeal against bigotry?’’ But perhaps the most cha- 
racteristic passage in the strictures is the following :— 

„In the next article of the Nation, entitled The De- 
tectives,’ we have the — morsel :—‘It is by pa- 
rading these (before-mentioned) undoubted advantages 
of despotism that it is defended. There is nothing in 
Italy or Russia that is not ble of the same sort of 
defence. A Roman censors ip ~~ immoral and 
impious books, but it s liberty of discussion. Nesa- 
politan spies and English letter-openers ruin conspira- 
cies; but they violate honour, and cast doubt and dis- 
may into every transaction of life,’ &c. A Roman cen- 
sorship prevents immoral and impious books: but what 
care the Nation writers for this, while liberty of discus- 
sion is prevented—that is, the liberty of publishing im- 
piety and immorality? The Roman censorship is put 
on a par with the spy system at Naples, and letter-open- 
ing in England. A Roman censorship, let me tell these 
gentlemen, is approved by the Holy See itself, acting in 
its papal capacity and with the apostolic authority; 
sanctioned by the invariable practice of the same Holy 
See from time immemorial; and was, according to Baro- 
nius and other ecclesiastical writers, ado in prin- 
ciple from the first ages of Christianity. It is, moreover, 
approved of expressly by the fifth Council of Lateran 
and by the Council of Trent. It is the unanimous 
opinion of catholic divines that the church has, by divine 
right, the power of censorship of books in whatever re- 
gards faith or morals—of course no farther; and our 
present holy father, Gregory the Sixteenth, in a dogma- 
tical epistle, addressed to all the bishops of the world, 
and received by them all, has declared as ‘ false, temera- 
rious, injurious to the Holy See, and productive of in- 
numerable evils to the people, the doctrine of those who 
not only reject the censorship of books as an intolerable 
burden, but have besides the wickedness to hold it forth 
as contrary to the principles of e uity and justice, and to 
— to the church the power of enacting and employ- 
ing it.“ 

ne Wurre Quaxers.—A fire broke out the other 
day in a house in Dublin, bel to a strange sect 

ed White Quakers. When it was first dis- 
covered, the inmates made no attempt to arrest it, 
nor did they call for aid: on the contrary, they re- 
fused to it the police and firemen, exclaiming 
from the windows that God would protect his own. 
The police, however, forced an entrance; and, after 
some time, the fire was got under. 

Sunscrirtion ron Farner Matuew.—A cre- 
ditable movement has commenced to relieve Father 
Mathew from n em harrass ments pro- 
duced by his i in promoting the cause of 
tem ce. Lord Cloncurry has just forward 601. 
as his subscription. The Cork Examiner contains a 
list of subscriptions, including 100/. from the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey; 20/. from G. 8. Kenrick, - 
West Bromwich, Birmingham; 51. 5s. from J. 8. 
Buckingham, ql 5l. from Mr Gore Jones, stipen- 
diary istrate, Thurles; and 10/. from Mesars J. 
and E. y, Bury, Lancashire. Amongst the 
contributors in this list are two i 


the south, are making arrangements to co-operate in 
the good work. Before many weeks, a fund ampl 
res 
ary ents ve . 
erer laced at his 
Er J. 8. Buckingham, utting the fact of his dif 
to „8. p — 
ficulties beyond question :— 
Cork, Oct. 20. 


“My DEAR Me Bucxinocuam—I am f 


and devotedly, 
4 “ THEOBALD Marusw.” 


On the advent of Sir Robert Peel to 
a 


or two 
registry 


and, while the good man called down a blessing u 
the head of the wretch, he took a writ hom bile 
pocket, and, thrusting it into the hand of Father 
Mathew, told him he arrested him, and then asked 
for his forgiveness !”’ 

Tue O’Connett Trairsvtre.—The pers con- 
tain the announcement that the national collection 
for the O Connell tribute of the present memorable 

ear 1844, will be made simultaneously on Sunday, 
ovember 17, in all the parishes of Ireland.“ 

Tue Feperat Movement.—A writer in the Kil. 
kenny Moderator (conservative B mg has taken his 
stand on the Federative principle, which he pre- 
dicts will draw to its standard a lone numabes of ad- 
herents who would never have entertained for a 
moment the question of repeal. 

Tun Reorstaies.—The repealers are keeping their 
promise in right earnest. So far as the present 
registry session has gone, decisive majorities have, 
in every instance, crowned their efforts, while the 
apathy of their opponents in the provinces actually 
surpasses that evinced by the electors in the metro. 

wer, 

rally was made by the conservatives of 
Kildare, the borough of Athlone, and one 
eg ctr me. to increase their numbers on the 
: there seemed to be little doubt that, 
in reren 
three seats might have been the t of perseve- 
Dissatisfaction, however— 


to in a manner even more enthusi- 


y responded ; 
lowing ; and, without an exception, the spirit 
and, wi an 


ad te the — The bond of union is in 
the following terms: 
to form ourselves into an asso- 


constitutional means, 
of this island in the 


Gentlemen were appointed to wait on the male 
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by 164 against 9—majority, 155. 

It refused, after nine nights’ debate, to go into com- 
mittee, A the state of Ireland, by 324 against 

1 * 

It suspended the standing order to hurry through a 
bill, which originated in the House of Lords, having for 
its object the protection of aristocratic horse-racing 
gamblers, whose violation of the law has exposed them 
to heavy penalties. 

It voted the Navy Estimates, amounting to £6,382,990, 
after n 11 without division, several amendments, 
having for their object a reduction of various items in 

It voted in one tog = estimates for effective 
service, amounting to 100, men, and £3,783,437 
sterling, negativing amendments already noticed. 

March IIth.—It Lord Ashley's resolution for 
restricting Factory labour to 10 hours by a majority of 9; 
on the 22nd rejected it by a majority of 8; and on May 
13 rejected a resolution nearly to the same effect, by a 

jority of 108! 
arch 12th.—It refused to inquire into the effect of 
import duties on tenant farmers and agricultural labour- 
ers by 244 to 133—majority 91 

27th.—It refused to — the import duties on the 
prime articles of consumption by 88 to A- majority 64. 

May Ist.—It refused to abolish the use of Oaths in 
Beotch Universities by 128 to 101—majority, 27. 

145th.—It refused to allow the introduction of a bill 
for securing the — representation of the people by 97 


to 31 ority, 
to abolish Ecclesiastical Courts by 


3let.—It re 
62 to 25—majority, 37; and to abolish the jurisdiction in 
church rates by 107 to 66—maijority, 41. 

June 12th.—It refused to inquire into the anomalies 
of the Irish state-church by 274 to 1 ority, 95. 

l4th.—It passed a resolution on the subject of the 
Sugar Duties, giving the West India Interest greater 
protection by 241 to 221—majority, 20; and on June 
the 17th rescinded it by 255 to 233—majority, 22. 

24th.—It refused a select committee on the subject of 
2 letters at the Post office, by 206 to 162—majo- 

ty, 44; and on July 2nd, granted one, excluding from 
it the parties best able to investigate the matter. 

26th.—It refused to repeal the corn laws, by 328 to 
124—maijority, 204. 

July 19th.—It refused a commission to inquire into 
—a of the peasantry of Suffolk, by 130 to 41— 
ority, 89. 

122 follo are a few items from the 
during the session, at | 


Prince Adelbert of Prussia; £1,202, robes, co , and 
badges for knights of the several orders; £210, voyaging 
expenses of the — © Gibraltar; £1322 to Bishop of 
Exeter, for preachers 

in lieu 


ol 

£i , , military and civil; £379,000, colo- 
—— ea 
ments, North America; £4840, protestant dissenting 


New Raitwars.—The Board of Trade give notice, 
in Friday's Gazette, of their intention to inquire into 


- ond ches in the counties of Norfolk 
* , 


Stockport. 
VII. South geneton theaah (Manchester, Achton ond 
4 me fy and Buxton. 


tween and ; 

and Bandon ; between Cork and Waterford ; 
Cork and Limerick ; and railway commu- 
nication between Dublin and 


tette is about to be started in Nottinghamshire, if 
a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 

A Pra ron State Anvses.—The great secret in 
English internal policy is to get up a given quantity 
of wrong, and then set the wrong to cry out against 
the inconvenience of its own removal. — Colonel 
Thompson. 

Eccresiasticat Con. -- Why can Ludgate hill 
boast of apostolical succession ? Because it descends 
in a direct line from St Paul's. 

The metropolitan police has just received informa- 
tion from Hobart town, New South Wales, of the 
escape of fourteen convicts, all of whom were sen- 
tenced to be transported for life. 

The Times recommends that the charge on post- 
office money orders, instead of being threepence for 
sums not exceeding £2, and 6d. for sums between 
that and £5, bould be one penny in the pound. An 
excellent suggestion. 

According to a letter in the Leipsic Gazette, the 
Chinese are beginning to show a marked preference 
for Saxon cloths to English ones. 

Tue Quzen’s Tonacco Pirz.— At the Custom 
House, damaged tobacco, on which it woul not be 
worth while to pay the high import duty, is con- 
sumed near the bonded warehouses in a furnace, the 
tall chimney of which is familiarly known as the 
„Queen's tobacco pipe.“ 

There are no fewer than 1,097 persons ea 
in the destruction of vermin in Great Britain. 
subject is too ticklish to admit of remark. 

e Preston Chronicle states that a noble effort is 
about to be made by the teetotalers of Lancashire, 
to rescue Father Mathew from his embarrassments, 
and that a delegate meeting, consisting of deputations 
from the various temperance societies, will shortly 
be held in one of the central towns in Lancashire. 

True Paincipres or Oratory.—The following 
advice of President Witherspoon to his pupils might 
be a benefit to some orators of the present day :— 
In the first place, take care that ye never begin to 
speak till ye ha’ something to say; and, secondly, 
be sure to leave off as soon as yo ha done. 

Hamburg is ing daily; new streets con- 
tinue to be mead ont, and new — — 
rapidly that it is necessary to perambulate eity 
wa! to keep one’s topographical knowledge. 

ProritaBLe Purcnase.—A servant said the 
other day, that she gave but twelvepence for the cap 
—— r Then 

ve a crown piece for a shilliag.”’ 
* g to a letter publisi.ed in the Monthly 
Extracts of the Bible Society, 600 Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Villefavard, in France, have been in- 
duced, 5 the simple reading of the Scriptures cir- 
culated by the society's agents, to embrace the pro- 
testant evangelical religion. 

Year Crocxs.—A New York states that 
Mr Crane, of Newark, has invented a clock which 
goes for a whole year, without wound up more 
than once. The im ements of inventor con- 
sist in the novelty, yet simplicity, of the movements. 


There are but four wheels. 
— on the 
in London 


It is calculated the dut 
whole of the tobacco at present 
alone, including manufactured and unmanufactured 
tobacco and cigars, the sum would amount to little 
short of seven millions sterling. 8 

Tue Book or THE — y apg Ay be pub- 

handsomely bound in calf, “ M 

number will be filled with 


the of the Alderman d 
— — W 


— Punch. 
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in Europe. Extracted from the Common School 
ane „published at Boston, U. 8. March, 
1 , 


Tuis pamphlet contains an account of the re- 
sults of a series of visits made by the secretary of 
the Board of Education in Massachusetts (we pre- 
sume) to various European countries, both for the 
sake of health and also of acquaintance with the 
nature and workings of the various systems of 
public instruction :— 


“In my travels,“ says the author, I visited England, 
Ireland, and Scotland; crossed the German Ocean to 
Hamburgh; thence went to Magdeburg, Berlin, Pots- 
dam, Halle, and Weissenfels, in the kingdom of Prussia; 
to Leipsic and Dresden, the two great cities in the king- 
dom of Saxony; thence to Erfurt, Weimar, Eisenach, 
&c., on the great route from the middle of Germany to 
Frankfort on the Maine; thence to the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau, of Hesse Darmstadt, and of Baden, and after 
visiting all the cities in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia 
p through Holland and Belgium to Paris. 


In the course of this tour I have seen many things 
to deploreand many to admire. I have visited countries 
where there is no national system of education at all, 
and countries where the minutest details of the schools 
are regulated by law. I have seen schools in which 
each word and process, in many lessons, was almost 
overloaded with explanation and commentary, and many 
schools in which or 500 children were obliged to 
commit to memory, in the Latin language, the entire 
book of Psalms and other parts of ible, neither 
teachers nor children understanding a word of the 
language which they were repeating. I have seen 
countries, in whose schools all forms of corporal punish- 
ment were used without stint or measure, I have 
visited one nation, in whose excellent and well-ordered 
schools scarcely a blow has been struck for more than a 
quarter of a century. On reflection, it seems to me that 
it would be most strange, if, from all this of 
system and of no system, of sound instruction and of 
babbling, of the discipline of violence and of moral 
means, many beneficial hints for our warning or our imi- 
tation, could not be derived; and as the subject comes 
clearly within the purview of my duty to collect and 
diffuse information respecting schools,’ I venture to 
submit to the board some of results of my observra- 
ion. — pp. 70, 71. 


The author thus gives us the result to which he 
has arrived :— . 

On the one hand, I am certain that the evils to which 
our own system is exposed, or under which it now labours 
exist in some foreign countries in a more aggravated 

ee than among ourselves; and if we are wise h 
to learn from the experience of others rather than await 
the infliction consequent upon our own errors, we may 
yet escape the nitude and formidableness of those 
calamities under which some other communities are now 
suffering. 

On the other hand, I do not hesitate to say that there 
are many things abroad which we at home should do well 
to imitate—things, some of which are here, as yet, mat- 
ters of tion or theory, but which, there, have 
been in operation, and are now producing a harvest o 
rich and abundant blessings.” 


The conclusion is sufficiently cautious, wy a 


somewhat vague. It is in the facts that we feel 
greatest interest. 
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a tongue of India- rubber, which the teacher 
raises or depresses by way of example. } 
“Late in the course of instruction, the pupils are 
taught the meaning of italic letters and emphasis. Ifa 
child asks for a = of white paper for instance, a piece 
of is given him; when he intimates that he asked 
for white, the question is written down with the word 
‘white’ junderscored, and then a piece of white paper 


It is a singular, and indeed almost miraculous 
fesult of this mode of tuition, that pupils in the 
deaf and dumb schools of Prussia and Saxony 
read with a distinctness of articulation equal to 
that of those whose organs of hearing are unim- 
paired. Instances are related of eases in which the 

being was able to converse with a companion 
5 the dark, by placing her hand on the breast of 
her female friend. But the usual result is, that 
the deaf can readily converse by observation of 
the lips of their companions. 


The writer before us is a strong advocate for 
s of national education in general ; and there 
can be no doubt that if order, completeness, and 
uniformity of instruction were alone demanded, he 
is right. It is only when we look deeper, and in- 
ire how the individuality and responsibility of 
man may be best brought out—a part of edu- 
tation in which the rest is but as the husk com- 
with the kernel—that national systems prove 
eficient. It is probable, too, that the American 
who is not familiar with the notion of a state 
church, standing within the call of every national 
, can feebly enter into the true bearing of 
e question. 
The following remarks deserve grave attention: 
In Germany, where everything except war and mili- 
affairs is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the 
of the school rooms were often adorned with cheap 


engravings and |i hs—of distinguished men, of 
birds, beasts, and — in many of them a cabinet 
of natural history had been commenced. And through- 
out all Prussia and Saxony, a most delightful impression 
was left upon my mind by the character of the persons 
whose portraite were thus displayed. Almost without 
exception, they were likenesses of good men rather than 
4 — ones — frequently of distinguished educationists 
benefactors of the young, whose countenatices were 
radiant with the light of benevolence, and the very sight 
of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of 
In this respect they contra most strongly 
with England, where the great always take precedence 
of the good, and there are fifty monuments and memo- 
72 and Wellington to one of Howard and 
ilber force !"” 
We have marked in italics a passage which 
comes naturally from a stranger, but which may 


well surprise, and ought to shame, ourselves. 
Great praise is awarded by Mr Mann to the ex- 


2 


fr 


traordi mental activity excited by the process 
of instruction in the Scottish schools. 
I entirely despair,” he observes, “ of exeiting in 
any other „by a description, the vivid im- 
ression of mental activity or celerity, which the 
ily operations of these schools uced in my 
own mind, Actual observation alone can give 
anything approaching to the true idea. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that the most active and 
er 4 schools I have ever seen in the United States 
must be regarded almost as dormitories, if com- 
pared with the fervid life of the Scotch schools; 
by the side of theirs, our pupils would seem 
& hybernating animals, just emerging from 
torpid state, and as yet but half conscious of 
—74— of life and faculties. It is certainly 
bounds to say that there were six times as 
many questions put and answers given, in the same 
space of time, as I ever heard put and given in 
school in our own country.” 

e wish we had space to t the interesting 
illustrations of this activity, given by the author. 
In England he saw little to remark. In the Ger- 
man states, he was greatly affected by the number 

establishments, telling the tale of the 
tremendous havoc caused by war. He was de- 
lighted, however, by what he saw of the schools 
formed in Prussia for the instruction of children 
of criminal parents, where, removed from the 
scorn of the community, they are trained in habits 
of virtue and order—a benevolent project, worthy 
extensively imported into other lands, 
there is somewhat of despotism in 

the very notion. Mr Mann also with hi 
praise of the Prussian reformatory institutions for 
W called “redemption institutes.” 
e there are few men who could safely imi- 


tate the following in all its extent :— 


. 2 has — his * and yw 
Ww goods to this work. -It is his first aim that 
the 4 children whom he seeks out in the 
highway shall know and feel the blessi of 
domestic life; that they shall be introduced into 
the bosom of a family: for this he regards as a 
divine institution, and therefore the birthright of 
every human being, and the only atmosphere in 
which the human affections can be adequately culti- 
His house, then, must not be a prison, or 

s place of punishment or confinement. The site 
he chosen for his experiment was one inclosed 
i pap once ond ces. His first act was 
break these barriers, and to take all bolts 
rs and windows. He began 


the worst description ; and, 


within three months, the numbers increased to 
twelve. They were taken into the bosom of Mr 
Wichern’s family: his mother was their mother, 
and his sister their sister. They were not * 
for any past offences, but were told that all should 
be forgiven them if they tried to do well in future. 
The defenceless condition of the premises was re- 
ferred to, and they were assured that no walls or 
bolts ‘were to detain them; that one cord only 
should bind them, and that, the cord of love. The 
effect attested the all but omnipotent power of 
generosity and affection. Children from seven or 
eight to fifteen or sixteen years 2 in many of 
whem early and loathsome vices nearly oblite» 
rated the stamp of humanity, were transformed 
not only into useful members of society, but into 
characters that endeared themselves to all within 
their sphere of acquaintance.” 

A striking instance of the effect of this tuition 
appeared at the time of the great Hamburgh fire 
in 1842. The children had besought M. Wichern 
to allow them to help the sufferers, and received 

rmission, though with much secret misgiving, 
rom their teachers. It appeared, however, that 
their conduct was most heroic and noble; they 
steadily refused all offers of compensation, and 
shared their bed and food with the helpless sufferers. 


We must return to this pamphlet. We have no 
reason to believe it has appeared in an English 
dress, and we ure doing the friends of education 
the best service in making public some of the valua- 
ble facts with which it abounds. 


How to Preserve the House I Live in; or, Hints for the 
Regulation of Health. To which are appended 
Rules for Patients adopting the ek Treat- 
ment. By A. Courtney, surgeon, R.N., Ramsgate. 
London: Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate street 
Without. 

Tuis little tract contains a few useful hints on air, ex- 
ercise, diet, and clothing. They are, plain, practical, 
and concise —a threefold recommendation, which trea- 
tises on the subject of health do not often possess. The 
author is well known as a strenuous advocate of the 
cold water system, and does not fail, in the tract before 
us, to condemn the use of many of those pernicious 


luxuries, which custom has rendered fashionable to eivi- 
lised life. He thus speaks on the subject of 


VENTILATION IN BED ROOMS. 

„To both sexes we would say, avoid easy chairs and 
cushioned sofas and carriages, and sleep not on beds of 
down, but on hard mattrasses, and keep not on these 
beyond the time that nature requires for repose. Let 
the pure breath of heaven gain free admission to your 
apartments, but especially to your sleeping apart- 
ments; and if you would not, as you ought not, re- 
spire over and over again the same corrupted air, do 
not stop its free circulation by surrounding your bed 
with curtains. Our fashionable habits are the silken 
fetters of delicious ease,’ which entail spleen, melan- 
choly, &c., on so many of the fair sex, and too many of 
whom contrast, alas! too foreibly, with Gay's vivid but 
correct description of a country girl:— 


She never felt the spleen’s imagined pains, 
Nor melancholy stagnates in her veins: 
She never loses life in thoughtless ease, 
Nor on the velvet couch invites disease.’ 


“It is more essential to have our bed-rooms well ven- 
tilated than our drawing-rooms, because we pass more 
time in them; and when we consider that the oxygen 
(oxygen is the great supporter of life and heat) con- 
tained in a gallon of air is consumed by one person in a 
minute, and that a lighted eandle consumes about the 
same quantity in the same time, it must be evident to 
all that thorough ventilation is essential to health—that 
perfect health, in fact, cannot be maintained without it; 
and that lights in our bed-rooms, when a frequent re- 
newal of the air in them cannot be obtained, are exceed- 


ingly pernicious.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
1. ett oy 4 Ireland and the Irish. By the Author 


of“ The Great Metropolis.“ 
2. W Historical Memorials of the Independents. 
ol. 3. 


8. The Peace ing Book. By H. G. Apams. 
4. Laodicea, * Declensions. By D. E. Forp. 
Religious Intelligence. 


Kewpat.—A new chapel, named Zion chapel, was 
publiely opened in * te, Kendal, on Wednes- 
day, the 16th, by Mr J. A. Combs, of Ambleside, 
Mr Robert Morrison, of Bathgate, and Mr James 
Morrison, of Kilmarnock. Colleetions, amounting 
to £35, were made, in connexion with the opening 
services. On Thursday the church and con 
tion, along with other Christign friends of different 
denominations, held a ——— , when various mi- 
nisters and friends deliv 22 A 2 
tion, amounting to £170, was made, to defray the 
remaining debt. The whole e of the ground 
and erection has been £1,110; £730 were subscribed 
by the church and congregation and friends, inde- 

dent of ae — given at — tea · party. 
are erected in the chapel, eapab containing 

350 ; ns og fitted up with forms for the use 
of the Sunday-school in the morning, and as free 
sittings in the evening, will contain 150. A 
commodious school-room, vestry, &c. is on the 
floor, under the chapel. Zion chapel has 

n erected by the congregation adhering to Mr J. 
Guthrie, M.A., who was ejected by the synod of 
the secession church for holding doctrines said to be 
inconsistent with the standards of that denomina- 
tion. Special religious services, with a view of pro- 
moting the Lord’s work in Kendal, are held every 


ile 


by Messrs R. and J. Morrison, and 

chapel is crowded with attentive listeners. 
Brittsx Mrestons, Letcester.—The annual fer- 
vices in 1 14 these missions were — on Sun- 
day last, in wtree- c when sermons 
mo by Dr iron, afer which the sum 
of £12 3s. 6d. was collected. e amount collected 
weekly from members was £22. On Monday even- 
ing a public meeting for the same object was held in 


the chair. The meeting was very respeetably at- 
tended. Dr Morison was prevented from be 


by a sudden attack of indisposition. Mr F 
medmore, one of the secretaries, read the report. 
At Wymondham, although the congregations had 
been threatened with persecution, the good work 
was still progressing, and their schools were found 
to work — 4 From Market Bosworth there was 
not so favourable a return; and they attributed their 
want of success at that station to the domination of 
the aristocracy and the church. Hallaton was at 
t without a minister, and Lutterworth had 
n relinquished as a home station, although the 
pulpit had been occupied by various ministers, to 
one of whom the congregation had expressed 4 wish 
for him to become their pastor. Dunton and Bur- 
bage continued under the care of the respective 
churches of Lutterworth and Hinckley. At Mid- 
dleton, near Great Easton, the ation had 
promised, during the year, to discharge the 
remainder of the debt on their place of worship. 
Kibworth had also applied for a grant. It ; 
that, while the were £210 138, Id., the 
receipts had only amounted to £108 12s. 4d., leavin 
a deficiency on the past yeat of £102 0s. 9d. Mr G. 
ge, AM. who moved that the report be adopted 
and printed, announced the sudden illness of Dr 
Morison, who was suffering from a paroxysm of 
asthma; and was in a very dangerous situation. 
On the motion of Mr J. Smedmore, seconded by Mr 
G. R. Miall, a vote of sympathy was passed to Dr 
Morison. The meeting then broke up, the sum of 
£6 7s. 8d. having been collected. 

Union-etreet Cuaret, Sovrmwarx.—On Tues- 
day, the 16th inst., after twenty-two years’ corinec- 
tion with the ancient congregational church meetin 
for worship in this place, John Arundel signifi 
his withdrawal from the pastoral oversight of that 
people. On Wednesday last his resignation was 
EF et TZ 
or that purpose, w t was y 
that a resolution, embodying sentiments of deep 
late severe illness, of his 


of the Divine Redeemer 
latest breath, should be 


that the b 
might y him to 
presented to 7 the officers, in the most affec- 


tionate manner. James Lyon, who has been as- 

sociated as co- with Mr Arundel for fourteen 

months, becomes now sole pastor. 14 
new 


morning; Mr John Burnet, of Cam in the 
afternoon; Mr E. Davies, of Richmond, in the even- 
ing; and Messrs R. Connebee, of Dorking ; Barker, of 
Ewell; Dawson, of Richmond; Rees, of — ; 
and F. Perkins, of r Gn patton ted 
in the various parts of the service. — 
in the modern style of church architeeture, in 
capable of accommodating 400 The cost of 
its erection has been about £670, towards which the 
sum of £420 has been already contributed—not in- 
cluding the amount of the —about £30, oh 
the day of opening; leaving a debt of rather more 
than £200 to be defrayed by the friends of Congre- 
gational principles, 

Me.ton Mowsray, Lzetcestersutre.—Mr — 


Gogerly, for missionary in Calcutta, 
4 ae ie to Desens the pester of 
the t at this place, vacant by the 


removal 7 Mr James Roberts to Birmingham. | Mz 
Goger expected to commence his stated duties 
28 bath in November. 


y= 


BIRTH. 
Oct. 24, at the Lord Chief Baron's, at Hatton, Lady Por- 
Lock, of a son, 
Oct. 17 (by license 1 — set Wolverhampton 
by Mr J. G. Pigg, N. 1 the place, Mr Jous in- 
xtns, of London, to Sanam Rosinson, youngest daughter of the 


ULLINGs, of Dunstable, bonnet blocker, to Miss 
ELIzaBbeTH Mayves, of the same place. 

Oct. 23 IT at Cannon street meeting house, 5 
mingham, r T. Swan, Mr Joux Arxins Perry, of High 
street, to Magy ANN, eldest daughter of Thomas Weston, * 

t. 24, at the independent chapel, Lynn Norfolk, by 
Mr R. Hamilton, Mr W. 1 Cc 
HoRNIGOLD, both of Lynn. This is sixtieth 
which has been celebrated in 


l. 
24, at Cartes lane chapel, Birming 
Roberts, Mr Sn ln 


RikTT NIV, eldest daughter of HaRRIson, . 

Bristol road 15 
Oct. 25, at the Hemel Hempstead, Me B. 

P. Pratten, Mr J. P. FIE of Boxmoor , to 


Honduras, to ANwa Lots, onl ter of Jonathan CAR, 
24. and granddaughter of the Las r Carey, of Serampore. 
ct. 25, at Salem chapel, 3 — Northamptonshire, 
by Mr John Themen Lewis, Mr Tuomas Datven, to MARY 
street chapel, Leeds, by Mr J, Ha 
organ, the minister, Mr Kowanp Foran to Miss Mair 
SUNDLEY, both of Holbeck. 
DEATHS. 

Oct. 21, at Devonport, Mr Poynter, independent minister, at 
an advanced age. 

Oct. 23, Mrs Aawes Biopis, relict of Dr James ANDERSOY, 
physician in Edinbu 
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MARK RIS. 
Trade and Commerte. Adbettisements. 
MONDAY, Oct. 28. — 
LONDON GAZETTE. city 80 completely put aside all CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF THELAND. 

Ts flowing ang Se cere a ines ly rae rr e 
for ~ 1 tof ' Kent, and 8a 0 n 
2 „pursuant to the act of 9 Wwil- „ pries of = week. b foreign LONDON COMMITTEE OF CONSULTATION: 

Lad Huntin 's ch ] Birmin ham " and iw value uhaltered. Rev. J. Pye Smith, D. D., LL. D. Rev. James Sherman 

Baptist cha Back hills. Warwi g uvotations. Rev. John Leifchild, D.D. Mr James Powell 

Wesleyan Methodist chapel, Congleton, Cheshire are fully as dear Rev, John Morison, P. P. Mr J. M. Webb 

BANKRUPTS a of oats, thet a tolerably Rev. Andrew D. Mr T. F. Dunt 

Fow.er, ALrrep, Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, car no alteration in value, Rev. Caleb M M.A. Mr E. Ball 

ter, Nov, 2, 29: solicitors, Messrs W. and O. Russells, Lea- | , HONORARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

ington Priors. Wheat, Red New .. i to 4 Malt, Ordinary .. 48 to 56 8. D'Arcy Irvine, Baq 
, CARTER, James Watson, 190, Long acre, coach plater, Nov. Fine 44 Sl „eee itt 64 HONORARY CORRESPONDING SECRETARY FOR THE corte. 

D Mesers Beaumont and Thompeon, Lincoln's White oe . bees eee oe 8 Rev. James Carlisle, Hackney, London. 

8. sete eeeeteee ** „ „„ „„ ** : 

GouLp, Jonx, Congres „ Somersetshire, cattle salesman, | Flour, per sack ..;. i’ M 1 569 4610 — & Ts INSTITUTION vas formed in 1829, 
Nov. ll, Dec. 7 solicitors, esers A’ Beckett and Co., Golden „ „„ 24 * * * * ee „ „„ 83 ** N on the model of the Congregational Union of Séouland, 
22 1 — . R ern Ung . 34 0 Beans, Ticks...:., 08 .. 34 which is a Home Missionary Society for that country, 

8, NJAMIN, Birmingham, victualer, Nov. +} purr It now consiste of several ministers and churches in the four 
222 * — and Co., Chancery lane, London; and Beans, Pigeon 35 to 4 Wheat N —— 4 provinces of the island ; and its committee comprehends several 

— 2 —2 10 n ‘ Harde ...-.... 2 Batley b b 0 gentlemen of ae hae mae connected with country 
solicitar, Mt Alexander, 6, South strect, Finebuty. ’ | Ott, Feed ..+.s004 IB», MES sss . . ,, B O e egeing ald from ite fund totes on ths Ch sn 

Watuen, WILLIAM, Birmingham, hatter, Ror, 7, Dee. 6: . tate * * 1 tae feck mabe 1 the * — me 
Solicitors, Mr William Windale Jackson, 2, Field court, Giuy’s 50 een 0 33 : » 60060006806 A Renee means of forming so 
lan, London. d Meesrs Harrison and Smith Birmingham. otato „ „„ „„ „60 1 * * „„ 6 churches, and of raising others from a state of great depression; 

Westaur, WaLrer, and Cocksevor, Tuomas MARTIN. Shad- WEERLY 22 ros 1 AverAGe Or THE 9 stations, and conducting 
well, Middlesex, and Northfleet, Kent, millers, Nov. 6, Dee. 11: oor. uuns. 

licitors, Messrs Great street, Wheat 46s. 3d. beat 114. A Coll for the education of Young Men of and 
owe. Shear nian and Slater, Tower 9 Beate cteeete — : ey eeeeeeeeee : suitable — ſor the Mints * in alee connected — 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. aks — 43433 Union ; provi an extensive course of instruction, under the 

RencrMayn, Jonn, Leith, — Oct. 30. Nov. 20. Rye eeeeetietiabas BR _ 6 0 direction of W. rwiek, D. D., Ae theo) cal fessor and Mr 

STEWART, ANDREW, Edinburgh, horse dealer, Oct. 2, Nov. 21. Beans eeeeeeee 5 4 85 a * „ „ „„ „„ „ 6660 0 wglass, M. A., as classical tuter, an pro essor of biblical 

Tower, ALEXANDER EWIna, and TOWART, Pran, Lauries- Peas Peeve ee de bbe beS M 11 oo 7 —ůĩ tae * Dub U * .. * — the ad- 
ton of Glasgow, grocers, Oct. 30, Nov. 20. van e niv 1 con: av 

DIVIDENDS. sBEDS, im nt branch of the interests of the Union, as, U educating 

G. Strawbridge, Bristol, mason ; first div. of 3s. in the pound, The seed market remained nominally unaltered, but scarcely ves and others in the country, their ee and lation 
Oct. 30. and any subsequent Wednesday—G. Hawkins, Bristol, any business was done. 4 will be formed amongst the people with w are to 
mason; seco div. of Bs. 6d. in the pound, Oct. 30, and any I Per Clover owt, | labour. 
subsequent ednesday—W. Bull and F. Turner, Birmin he sowing Bas. to . English, rod. „ . — Independent ministers and churches in are en 

nters; second div, of is. in the pound, Oct. 29, and any a. ditto ..+. <= + = | Ditto, white...1 = i. — | to soneider the e ania dg of ireland. Barcty ey 

beequent Tuesday—J. Dowle, Chepstow, Monmouthshite,| Ditto,crushing., 88 . 48 ish, +s" ++ “= | really knew its destitution, and the peculiar circumstances of 
wine merchant; first div. of 6d. in the pound, Det. 30, and any „ Medi. & Odessa 88 ., 40 | Ditto, ane .. .. 4. — | its interesting population, they would make efforts than 
pant. pen . I as reper tw ipo wihe mer- 3 ar- . K u 42 they have ever yet made to promote its spiritual welfare. 

an 5 V., 0 In e , an 5 „ „ „„ „60 0 = „ = 1 „6 2 9 ·( 
quent Thursday J) at Rescombe, | brewer fourth 72 of aa, | Canary, new ...... 4 5 Old amb. jel’ = 2. | there opp net are ew l 

the pound, Oct. I, and any su nent Thursday—J. Howarth, „ tra —— zune =o = — majority tate, 

hdale, flannel — 2 15 div. of 34d, in the ud, even old .... * rench, 6d. = nish: * ge 1 bes — 5 — — their 2 — earl 
Oct. 29, and any subse uent Tuesday— W. We r, Carlisle iron OW. ccaccscetece * * 53 tto, whites... — oe — niary reso 
merchant ; 7 div. of 5s. 6d. in the pound, Oct. 30, and any Ager. nglish —.. — er „ 153 . B There is only one Independent church in the whole provines 
1 ednerday—R. Hodgson, Hishop Auckland, mereer ; 6 — — 2923925V2.öwé „ „K of Conna ; and several counties and large distrivts are en- 
first div. of 9s. in the pound, Nov. 2, and any subsequent Satar. | Mus por bagbel last | tirely d of a cong ro 1 
Sor — a. „Herrn: e,, eeionenaee 
ou new roo * 0 „„ „ * * * * 
i. 1 Trete. . . | English , 100. Jes, to 11. The Committee disavow any hostile toward others, 

Tuesday Oct. 207A, 1844 Old eosetiddesss “= st = Fo e 64, 166. to Tl, | while endeavouring to meet their own ; and, 
1 , g Tares, teow: ie Bs. 6d, to 65. Be, „ — to — | a deep sense of the ésactedness of thelr trast, they 

The following buildings are certified as pinace duly registered -— — — — * events as eminently calculated to prove that a 

for So el pursuant to the act of 6 and 7 Wils PROVISIONS, Lonnor, Oct. 20. organisation is admirably suited to unite and ay oh! 
IV. Cap. 35 :— The sion market te quite ted! The arrivals | churches, to call forth their talents and resources in efforts 
orwood independent chapel, Norwood. auring bast week were eal, and fully usefulness, and to combine economy with efficiency in carrying 

St Mary's Wesleyan chapel, Truro, Cornwall. — — on missionary operations. 

Wesley chapel, Atherstone, Warwickshire. HOPS, Borovon, Oct, 28. They earnestly and affectionately solicit the I and co- 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. The continues very firm, ly ab previous of friends in England, in their feeble to extend 

JouN HARLING, lately of Middop, Yorkshire. uotations, a great deal of business havi ben, Sone, For the Redeemer’é kingdom, with all its attendant of 

BANKRUPTS. duster pockete théte has deen un d, and | domestic comfort and public peace. 
Benson, THomas, 12, North Place, Gray's inn road, abd 108, | they have advanced full Be. per cwt. It is the ion that the Contributions for the mission and College will be than 
' inn lane, stationer, Nov. 7, Dec. 10: solicitors, enn witl 180,400! W a f ‘ Bussex | received <> A. Hankey, Reg., banker, ge ‘ 
and Houghton, Gray’s inn. . to bona 18%. to . Kent, | London; T. Turner, Esq., treasurer, Royal k, Foster place, 
LLierT, Rau, Durham, draper, Nov. 8, Dee. 10: tollettor, 102. 7. ent, a, to Bi, bei; Do., growtls, | Dublin; and by W. Urwick, D.D., Rathmine’s Mall, Dublin. 
Mr W. H. Ashurtt, Cheapside. 10. to 1K. Farnbam, 101. to 104, 15s, Mr Carlile, Hackney, London, and Mr of 


Frencn, Peter, Worthing, Sussex, r, Nov. 19, Dec. — place, Dublin, will aleo gladly receive communications 


11 : solicitors, Messrs Hicks and Marris, Gray's inn. BUTCHER'S MBAT, SmitiPrecy, Monday, Oet. 28. cerning the College, and contributions for its support. 
Joux Jon, Liverpool, merchant, Nov . Dee. 10: soli- The beef trade was extremely heavy. o primest Bots sold % Deputations will visit to plead cause of 
tors, Messrs Laces and Co., Liverpool, and Messrs Sharpe and | at prices r to those 1E is day se'unigüt; | Irish Congregational Union. this subject minteters 
Co., 41, Bedford row, London. t — * dk the middlin 71 0 2 ecline | other friends are requested to communicate with 8, DA 
Manx, Mornis, Bristol, upholsterer, Nov. 18, Dee. 10: 64 quite 2d. per 8 lbs; and a was not ng |! , Eseq., 15, Arundel street, Strand, London; and 
ligitors, Messrs Gillard and Flook, Bristol. the week the —— of foreign stock under the new tariff have | King, independent minister, Cork, Ireland, Corresponding Be 
Mrronmtt, James, Mon street, Montague square, li been large, they having amotfinted to 180 beasts and 160 hom. cretaries. 
stable keeper, Nov. 4, Dec. 10: solicitor, Mr Melton, W The supply of — was but moderate, yet the mutton 0 Cards for collecting may be obtained from Mr D'Arey Irvine. 
court, Gray's inn. was in a very sluggish „at barely last week's prices. In As toon as arrangements can be made, it is intended 11 


Mondax, Row ann, 13, Ampton street, Gray’s inn road, car- ealves, the numbers of which were rather limited, next to no- int -E 1. members of committee th 


ter, Nov. 12, Dec. II: solicitors, Messrs en and Nicoll, | thing was doing. The same observation may be to pigs. d and : the Irish Con tional Union havih 
een street, Cheapside. Price per stone of 8lbs. {sinking the offal). adopted the plan of unitin ee committee 
WEN, BenJAMIN BAND and Bernard Gronos, Pall-mall, | Beef ........ 2s. 4d.to 4s. Od. | Veal........38. 4d. to 4. 6d, | Dublin, the ministers and s of chu throughout al 
„Nov. 7, Dec. 10: solicitors, Messrs Edwards and Peake, | Mutton...... 2 6 .. 4 0 | Pork........8 0 4 @ | the — 5 — . cecatbin id dhe daseies he 
ew Palace Heap or Carrie AT SMITHFIELD. a 1 
Pretty, THo Bilston, Staffordshire, grocer, Nov. 7, Dec. Beasts. Sheep. Calves. Pigs, advantages of pop control, 
41 solicitor, Mr Jobin Willim, Sen 3 „ , e TEE cocoas Om RXECUTIVE COMMITTEE IN IRELAND. 
Ross, Joseru CLARK, av ens, „ mere t, Nov. dess 8 983388 ; 
18, Dec. 11: solicitors, — 7 — Can, Eastcheap. Monday 6,040 ..... 1424 ate 1 - Rev yn AM : 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, mwoa LRADENHALL Manz, Monday, Oct, 98. J. C. Barton 
N Joux, AA grocer, Nov. 5 and 26, * 2 — Me, by the 0. * = 1 he 1 
M ee ** T. is 
B. and 8. Vanderplank, Saville row, B gardens; 8 0 1.8 4 |Primeditto 8 4°. 88 M.S Finke 
Anal div. of 11d. in the , payable Oct. 30, two succeed- 4 ..83 8 | Veal 5 44 Mr W. Galbraith 
ing Wed de Alzedo, Bank buildings, mer- 6 ..3 4 |SmallPork 3 8 .. 310 Mr J. J. King 
chant; final div. of jd. in the pound, payable Oct. 30, and two — Mr H. Leachmah 
er — T. Green and J. Vanderplank; final COTTON, Mr J. Macnamara 
„ of ls. sae neans, pegetio Cet. 2, ane ue In the early part of the week the market was inanimate, and Mr C. Nicholson 
Wednesdays.—B. Vand , Saville a rar- withont any change in prices; but on Th a better demand Mr N. 
dens, woolen draper; final div. fof 1s. 2d. in pound, payable from the wate gave 8 s Grae? appenranen: e quotations of Mr J. Robertson 
Oct. 30, and two succeeding Wednesdays.—J. Peel, C. » | the week may be saiito be sustained, with the excep- Mr J. Waller 
W. Willeock, Tam , cotton spinners; final div. of dd. | ton , which had Cottons to the t of a farthing BELFAST. 
ia She pound, pay Oct, 30, and two succeeding Wednesdays, a pound, Purchasers of most kinds have an rr The . Fraser 
-W. Nicholson, Warley, Yorkshire, worsted spinner; first public sale of Sea Sane pasees off 12717 it thin 4h 1 
div, of 4s. in the pound, payable Oct. 25. attended, and of the few were sold a decliné of a Id. or 2d. r J. M. Conkey 
from the us quotations was submitted to. — . the TREASURER. 
BRITISH FUNDS. week have taken 4,500 American and 14 and Timothy Turner, Esq., Roysl Bank. 
The amount of business transacted in the funds since our last | 670 American and 450 Surats have been taken for export. — -ndi 
neo bee canal, Gus prises Rave, apes the whele, been teterally WOOL, Rev. W. Urwick, D. D., Rathmines Mall; and Mr R. N, Mathe- 
; has been rather more wool this week, but son, Dublin Castle. 
Wed. |Thur.| Fri. | Sat. a Tuer, | 4, There bas boon rather large. Prive are" nominally without 
8 per cent. Console | 1001 | 100 | 100 | 100 | — | 100 alteration, but where sales have been a shade your CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, LEWISHAM. 
Ditto for Aecount. | 1004 | 1004 | 100 | 100 | — | 199 | buyers: ‘The lmporte of woul into London lest week were 8/i8 HALF-YEARLY ELECTION of this 
cen uc = . — — ITUTION took place this day, October 99th, at the 
ew y A mod moa 10% | 1024 | 1017 | 102 — | 109 HAY, Suirurmts, Oct. 26.—At per load of 36 trusses. eee i „ Bloomfield 1A Fiasbury. JOHN 
— — ped ont 12 12 2030 * 1% | Coarse Meadow .. 72s, to 90s. How Chaves Hay. 90. 1186. | DYER, Ed., in the Chair. 
999000 we pone N ditto eeeee oot „ „% = 60 ue 
India Stock . . e e Old ditto... 98 ..100 | Oat Straw .. 28 .. 30 „e polled for the several candidates were as fellows, 
ner Bills...| 72pm | 75pm | 74pm 78pm — | 74pm Fine Upland ditto 100 . 100 | Wheat Straw ..., 30 . . 82 Edkins N 997 anit i. 1 
India nds eee | 9lpm 93pm 93pm lpm — | 9ilpm — Griffith, * 1 612 mer, . dee 1 150 
COAL EXCHANGE, Oct. 26, „ | Bromfield, EK. %%% r ee vata ae 
FUREIGN FUNDS, Stewart's, 23s. Od.; N e 23s. 6d. ; Braddyll’s Hetton’s, De Verdon, E. I. eeeeeree 30 J. „ „„ „„ 108 
/ 114 Mexican 566000000000 34) 23s. 6d, Ships arrived this wee 496. Price, N. ee ee eee eeeeeeee 336 Pow T. ee eeeee eee eeee 
n 104 § Peruvian ............| 0 GROCERIES.—Tvugspay, Oro 29, Pe. a O'N W. „ 
azilian ap * s 86 Portu 5 per cents 81 TRA.—A dell market, Aad pesos grateally Sling. Common Grigsby, „ Be „„ eee 6 % „„ „% „„ „% „% 66 60 „ 660 60 
uenos Ayres 936000000 37 Ditto per cents eete 51 sound Con u are * 8 lb. for cash. The first FOUR on the above list were declared duly 
Columbian .......++++-| 14g Russian . 16 COFFEE.—137 bales Mocha, in auetion, sold at lower | The motion, of which notice had been y given 
eee 89 | Spanish Active. . 24 | rates. Good middling greenish fetched 74s, to 108. per ewt, | « That the votes of only the two un who 
Dutch 24 per cents. 63 Ditto Passive........| 6 | good ordinary Ceylon ase selling slowly at 50s. 6d. to Sis. per | are highest on poll, abel be carried to their at the suc- 
Ditto ö percents ......| 984 | Ditto Deferred ,,,,,,| 14 ceeding election,” was withdrawn for by the 


ewt. 
SUGAR. — 150 hhds 


— — sold in auction, at firmer rates. 
. m @ | SEITE Ge otek Ral etn se | — 1 — 
79 I Shares a. to 62s. e u n san rces. = 
Birmingham i — 2 103 London and Brighton 47 | In refined s there was not much doing; standard lumps Just Published, 
Black unlll.. .2 | London & Croydon Trunk 164 | selling at 73s., and brown grocery at 78s, per cwt. 2.317 bags N ADDRESS delivered on the openin of a 
tol and Exeter 75 Landes and Greenwich — Kane 1* auction, w only perly ot. bas 6 lower A FREE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, in the city of Exeter, 
— tto ew eee „„ „„ „660 ra . n 1A 0 0 
ten renn 1 Man chester and 126 RICE —600 bags 12 “etched ful prices, Middling dusty 7 4.1 bee ee 1844, By H. B. Burress, late Fellow 
60 ounties ...... and broken went . per cw 
Ge ern Ditto ert be — . eg tmallpaecl of Grenada soldat lower rate, 42s detraying te ing from this publication to be applied to the 
124 | Mid and Verby .... . ewt for 
147 | Ditto Nx — MOLASSES.—97 hhds Bengal, duty paid, were taken in at Shore, of Bridgetown, „by the Bishop of Exeter. 
.| 84 | South Eastern and Dover| 41 | auction Bold by J. Nispet, Berners street, London; Atanas, High 
25 [South Western TALLOW.—8t ek 4is. to ais, 60 street, Gated) Davart. Recad etrect, Bristol; T. Basta, High 
213 Ditto Ne 22241 per owt on the spot and for very, There but little street, J. ws, Plymouth, 7 


POPULAR WORKS pususuo cy WILLIAM BRITTAIN, 


No. ll, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


In Twelve Parts, 64., or Complete 7s. cloth.—People’s Edition. Price 1s. 6d., cloth, tedges, with plate, The TOILETTE, 
ee an Essay on the Nature, Causes, Eifects, and Rag og Bey comtaining advice on the 
Cure of Intemperance, oy Saas Baunes Gainprop. ’ 
LL D., Second Edition, and greatly Enlarged. THE SOLDIER IN TIME OF WAR; Being the Mili. 
A HISTORY OF TEETOTALISM IN DEVONSHIRE, Cloth, is. | lary Adventures of Mr. Joh 
The CRACK CLUB, 86 numbers at 14., or two vols. %. 6d. the 
BEECHER’S SIX SERMONS ON TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 64. 
DISCUSSION AT ROTHERHAM, between Bromiey and Lees, da. . 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE, verewe MODERATION, 44. Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with 100 E 
SHREWSBURY’S REASONS FOR TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 14. PICTORIAL | — — — 
TALES, with a3 Nos. at 94. or two | most . 
2 Price 2s. — 4s. coloured, COMIC SCRAPS, being a 
series of 23 Humorous Designs, by Mr. J. Philips. 


764 ‘THE NONCONFORMIST. oct. 86. 


SECOND APPLICATION. 
NO FATHER! NO MOTHER! 


the GOVERNORS and SUBSCRIBERS 

of the ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, CITY BROAD. 

our vote and interest are res rpg lg by 

LLIAM WILSON, aged Seven and a Half Years. The father 

three months before the birth of this child, and his mother 

he was twelve months old, after an illness of only two 

He has no relative to him but an uncle in poor 

, who has two children and an aged mother solely 

the brother of the applicant. He has 

ears in the Infant Orphan Asylum, and, on ac- 
age, is compelled to be i y removed. 

recommended by the follo Gentlemen : 

onnis, Claremont Square, Pentonville ; 

„ Brunswick square; John Rolt, Esq., 

; John Triston, Esq. ; 

„2, Nicholas lane; Benjamin Overbury, 

Highbury Grange; Mr Swift, Addie street, Wood 


thankfully received Mrs William 


i 


i 
rf ee 


24275 


Proxies will be 
Lower ed {stingten ; and by Mr J. Hasler, 4, Crane 


ATENT NIGHT BOLT.—The Patent Night 
Bolt is the most simple thing of the kind which has been 
entirely free from all the defects of those heretofore 

in use. By the action of the line at the bed-head, the door is 
fastened ith the — — or, as easily un- 

The door cannot fastened or unfastened by 
article is in one piece, the bolt is out of the 

„It is much neater than any other, 


LATCH.—The name 
is fixed upon the door jamb 
the door may be opened from any part of 
the building. h is so simple and easy in its action, 
it is not in an es Sa to get out of order. 
MAY BE HAD WHOLESALE, AT JAMES ARTHUR 
MILES’S GENERAL BRASS FOUNDRY, 


GAS.FURNITURE, BELL.CRANK, AND KEY 
WAREHOUSE, 
No, 18, PANCRAS LANE, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, 


Family Scenes. No.6—Naomi Neale. No. 7~—The Twin Sisters. 
the Rev. J. Young, 94. The „ Nos. d and 10—Laird Allan's Visit to Edin . 


FROSTS MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 1s. Pastor. 
0 N Mr. SOBERSIDES and Mr. LOVE-| Just Published, price 6d., Post Free 84., A LETTER TO 
1 By K. 4. 


A LECTURE ON THE HEREDITARY TENDENCY OF DRUNE- 
ENNESS. By J.Levison. M. sells at is. 
PLAIN THOUGHTS ON TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. A 


eee ls Published at 


TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE for 1435. 1s., Published at is. 64. 
THE PILGRIMS SONG BOOK. 14. 
DEXTER'S TEMPERANCE RHYMES. FARRAR’S Do. 14. 


i 
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1 
1 


— 

By W. Batchelor, Keq., MKC. A., 40 

Is., cloth, gilt edges, HINTS ON 

. n Air, 
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